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MINISTERIAL DUTIES TOWARDS THE YOUNG, 


And particularly in relation to Sunday-Schools. 


We are confident that many minis- 
ters of the gospel, have begun to feel 
a new interest in the system of Sun- 
day-school instruction, as connected 
with the success of their own work; 
and we hope reflection, observation, 
and Dr. Alecander’s Suggestions, will 
awaken them still more generally to 
its importance. If they were sensible 
of the deplorable ignorance of many 
persons who sit under their ministry, 
even as to the meaning of the words 
they use in their sermons and devo- 
tional exercises, (to say nothing of 
that which is doctrinal and logical, )— 
if they could see how slight and rare 
are the impressions which are made 
even on the understanding, (to say 
nothing of the heart and conscience, 
which are reached only through the 
understanding,) they would, we are 
persuaded, give the approbation and 
sympathy of their whole heart, to the 
labours and efforts of Sunday-school 
teachers. 

We are aware that it is a difficult 
pastoral duty. It requires much study, 
and much weariness of the flesh, to 


Vox. VI. —45 








make one’s ministry acceptable and 
profitable to children and young per- 
sons. So sensible was Dr. Doddridge 
of this difficulty, that he resolved 
when he entered the ministry, that he 
would often make it a subject of hum- 
ble prayer, that God would teach him 
to speak to children in such a manner 
as to make an early impression of reli- 
gion upon their hearts; and in a letter 
to a friend, he exclaimed—‘* Oh, 
could I spend more of my time in cate- 
chising children—in exhorting heads 
of families, and addressing young peo- 
ple!” 

That their discharge of this parti- 
cular pastoral duty, is important, they 
do not doubt; and an eminent minis- 
ter of the gospel, in reviewing his 
ministerial life, says—‘**! lament that 
I have not been more diligent in cate- 
chising and exhorting the children in 
my congregation. I am persuaded 
that these exercises are some of the 
best means which ministers can usé 
for promoting the welfare of souls; 
and it would be happy for the church, 


if the zeal and care of teachers, were 
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chiefly manifested about things of this | 


nature.” And the Bishop of Chester, 
in allusion to the same subject, beau- 


tifully observes—‘* This is perhaps | 


the most delightful of all the minis- 
ter’s labours. 
rance to contend with, but ignorance 
is more easily overcome, than that 
worse knowledge of ‘the counsels of 
the ungodly,’ which commonly be- 
ile 
has evil to encounter, but it is the 


longs to more advanced years. 


evil of nature, not yet rendered obsti- 
nate by habit; of vicious propensities, 
not yet strengthened by indulgence, 
till the attempt to eradicate them is no- 
thing less than the ‘plucking out a right 
eye, or the cutting off a right hand.’ 
—All all all 
Scripture, concur this—‘dn dhe 
Often has it 


forth 


reason, expericnce, 
mn 
morning sow thy seed.’ 
and the 


fruits of grace, when it had seemed to 


sprung up, brought 
outward eyes, to have been choked 
with tares.”’ 

Our attention has been drawn par- 
ticularly to this subject now, by some 
valuable suggestions which we find in 
a work we have just received from 
London, entitled “The Christian Mi- 
nistry: with an Inquiry into the Causes 
of its Inefficiency, &c.” pp. 505. We 
shall take from its pages only so much 
as relates to matters peculiarly within 
our province, and to this extract we 
ask the special attention of those who 


are addressed, 


“No difference of opinion can exist 
on the importance of a Sunday-school. 
It connects itself with almost every 
department of the ministerial system. 
It is often instrumentally an adult 
school. Parents, in not a few instances, 
have been taught to read by their 
children, thus qualified to instruct 
them. Suitable application may also 
be often sent to them from the Sun- 
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day-school, besides the Scriptural les- 
sons, which, when explained with 
affectionate and interesting simplicity, 
will form a part of the childlike eon- 
versation in the family circle. And 
thus we speak extensively through 
this attractive channel, and with a 
force of interest, which no other SVE. 
tem could convey. The school thus 
enters into almost every family, as a 
medium of instruction. It is indeed 
the lever, whose force is felt over the 
whole parish. 

*€On many accounts, therefore, the 
instruction of the young of the 
highest moment; and though, like 
every other department of the minis. 
try, it will be the occasion of deeper 
condemnation in the numerous cases 
of neglect or misimprovement, yet 
many are there now on earth, and 
many more in heaven, who will r 
member this important advantage in 
their songs of everlasting praise. * 

**Oiten, also, is it the seed-time ft 
a future harvest.” ‘In many cases of 
subsequent reception of the truth, t! 
advantages of a previously enligh 
ed mind are sensibly felt, while in less 
decisive instances, the restraints of 
instruction operate with wholesome 
effect. Teachers, in watering others, 
have themselves been watered; and 
have realized, in their interesting of- 

engagements, impressions of 
serious religion hitherto unknown. 

“The constitution of the school is the 


1S 


|| course of instruction adapted to the 
| taste and capacities of children—vary- 
ing from the first rudiments to the 


highest parts of the system, but ever 
keeping the main object in view; the 
intelligent and saving knowledge of 
the Scriptures.¢| Much may be com- 
municated in the lower departments 





* “Cotton Mather mentions Eliot’s 
prayers, when the question of minis- 
terial inefficiency was discussed in 
their synod—‘ Lord, for schools every 
where amongst us! that our schools 
may flourish! that every member of 
this assembly may go home, and pro- 


|| cure a good school in his town! that 


before we die, we may be so happy 
as to see a good school encouraged in 
every plantation of the country.’ 

t “2 Tim. um. 15,” 
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by word of mouth, by the constant 
repetition of the lesson, until they are 
well learnt; a plan, which, while it 
curtails the expensive demand for 
books, fixes a useful habit of attention 
and impression. In the elder and 
more intelligent classes, Scripture his- 
tory, doctrine, and obligation maj 
be enforced. Scriptural exercises 
might be given for successive Sab- 
baths. The plan, arrangement, and 
illustrations of our sermons, might be 
profitably directed with a special 
reference to subsequent inquiry as to 
their intelligence; and thus the habit 
of attention in the house of God would 
be formed and assisted. 

“One of the most difficult, yet 
most interesting characters of the mi- 
nister, is a ‘teacher of babes,’—child- 
like in the treatment of children. ‘To 
diversify the details, without changing 
the system, of instruction—‘ to drop 
the truth into narrow-mouthed under- 
standings, and thereupon to graft ex- 
hortations, which may draw the cate- 
chumens into declared resolutions of 
piety,—this is one of the things, where 
an abundance of wisdom and prudence 
may be demonstrated.’* In order 
carefully to inculcate the most implicit 
reverence of the sacred book, it may 
therefore be necessary to watch against 
attractive but undue deviation from 
the Scriptural form of instruction. 
The excitement of a fictitious taste 
indisposes the mind to solid and di- 
dactic exhortations, and leads it to 
consider the simple reading of the 
book of God, rather as a task imposed, 
than as a privilege bestowed. The 
catechetical mode is the best adapted 
to maintain attention, convey informa- 
tion, and elicit intelligence. A mono- 
tonous tone of gravity, or continued 
course of exhortation, is productive 
only of listlessness or repulsiveness.”’ 
**Emulation awakened by competi- 
tion, is the principle of selfishness, 
and therefore to be as far, and as soon 
as possible, repressed. A Sunday- 
school library would furnish a uscful 
stimulus to improvement, and enrich 
the mind with a valuable store of 
Christian principles. 
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* “Cotton Mather’s Student and 


Pastor—pp. 197, 198. 
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‘But the improvement of the 
school mainly dep nds upon the esfi- 
ciency of superintendence. ‘The 
direction of the mechanism, the sys- 
tem of instruction, and the choice of 
teachers, should, as far as possible, be 
under the superintendence of the 
ministry. ‘The selection and control 
of the teachers, r quires much prayer 
and consideration. They should be 
marked by readiness and intelligence, 
general Foo l conduct, and, if possible, 
by Christian humility and love—their 
lives exhibiting the pattern of their 
instructions, ‘lhe diseretion allowed 
to them, must vary according to their 
qualifications. Considerable license 
may be given to piety, education, 


| judgment, and experience. But piety, 


with an unfurnished or undisciplined 
mind, or steadiness and good intention 
without Christian principle—require 
more immediate and minute control. 
Under all circumstances, however, it 
is desirable that the real power 
should be vested in the superintend- 
ent, by whom the mechanism of in- 
struction should be dire cted, and 
under whom all should act upon the 
principle of ar ul il’ S\ stem. 

“The best system, however, will 
' by inefficiency 
in the instrumental ape nts. To teach 
the teach I's, is ofte n the most effec- 
tual way of assisting the operations of 
the school. Where, as it often hap- 
pens, they are selected from the elder 
class, or from young persons who 
have left the school, a class of teachers 
would be an Imp rtant movement of 
the macliinc. We must not rely upon 
the instruction previously received in 
the school; th \ must be practised in 
the best modes of suiting the taste of 
children, commanding their attention, 
gaining their confidence, and drawing 
out their measure of natural capacity 
and information. Young teachers are 
far preferable to old, as being more 
easily instructed and managed, and 
having that full spring and elasticity, 
which acts promptly on the varying 
exigencies of the moment, and en- 
livens the course of serious instruction 
with cheerfuln ind interest. Their 
| general conduct must, however, be a 
subject of « sp cial pastoral vigilance; 


be materially imp 
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and counsel, caution, encouragement, 
or reproof, grounded upon their vo- 
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luntary obligations, will often be of 
the highest moment. Their assem- 
bling ie at stated intervals, is one of 
the most important parts of the sys- 
tem. As a matter of mechanical ar- 
rangement, it enables us to ascertain 
the progress of the school, to investi- 
gate the hindrances to its advance- 
ment, and suggest means for their 
removal, to recommend the adoption 
of new plans, or encourage persever- 
ance in the old frame-work. It is 
still more important in the opportunity 
of uniting them in their work, strength- 


ening the influence of evangelical mo- | 


tives, awakening a spirit of mutual 
inspection and provocation, and join- 
ing in special prayer for increasing 
energy, faith, and patience in the 
work, and a larger effusion of divine 
influence upon it. 

**But if the mechanism of a Sun- 
day-school—however admirably regu- 
lated by ministerial control, and how- 
ever amply provided with the means 
of religious instruction—forms the 
quantum of supply for the spiritual 
wants of the young, it will only fur- 
nish confirmatory evidence of the 
comparative ineflicacy of a mere Sab- 
bath ministration. Yor can we for- 
get, how much that is learned at 
school, is unlearned at home—either 
from the habits of ‘childhood and 
youth,’ which, by an infallible judg- 
ment, are pronounced to be £ vanity;’ 
or as weakened by the neglect, or 
contradicted by the example, of those 
who ought to be their instructers’ 
San we suppose, humanly speaking, 
that one day’s struggle against the 
stream, will be able to overcome the 
bad habits of the other six, falling in 
with the natural bias of the heart? 
Sabbath instruction must, as far as 
possible, be carried into the parochial 
ministry. If local circumstances do 
not admit of an organized system, the 
children must be followed home with 
inquiries concerning the influence of 
the school upon their general con- 
duct—upon their habits of subjection, 
seriousness, industry, and truth; in- 
culcating an affectionate and judicious 
application of Christian discipline, as 
the basis of domestic economy. Fa- 
miliar instruction in private, combined 
with a general readiness to unbend 
towards them, will assist to open the 


avenues of confidence—that most suc- 
cessful medium of approach to the 
heart. Encouragement to persevere 
in these exercises, will not be wanted, 
though their energy and effectiveness 
are liable to much interruption by pa- 
rochial hindrances.”’ 


ON THE TREATMENT OF THE YOUNG Ix 
A HOPEFUL STATE OF IMPRESSION. 





** The youthful recipients of instruc- 
tion, are readily melted by the power 
of affectionate address; while too often 
| their conduct proves their consciences 
| to be unawakened, and their hearts 
| unimpressed. Their very suscepti- 
| bility of religious impressions, has a 
| strong influence in fostering self-<le- 
ception, in leading them to mistake 
_ mere natural impulse for the exercise 
| of the spiritual life, conviction of sin 
| for conversion of heart, feeling for 
| principle, attachment to their minister 
for love to their Saviour, interest in 
| the mechanical form of instruction for 
| interest in the gospel. Much caution 
; is also required, in placing Christian 
| experience before them, for the pur- 
_ pose of conviction, without, almost 
_ unconsciously, forming their charac- 
_ ter either to hypocrisy or self-decep- 
tion. Much close personal applica- 
tion of the gospel to their several 
| Cases; separating between natural and 
| spiritual excitement, and watching the 
| subtle influence of all excitement that 
_ does not distinctly act upon the con- 
science. Even the exhibition of the 
| love of Christ should be set forth in its 
glory and sublimity, as well as in its 
inexpressible tenderness and endear- 
ment, that, while the wax is warmed 
and softened by the lively glow of 
feeling, a deep, complete, and per- 
manent impression may be made, and 
the judgment, conscience, and habits, 
| be powerfully influenced. 

“Not that we would deprecate that 
legitimate excitement, which may 
often, under God, awaken the exer- 
cise of gracious affections, producing, 
in their turn, a most important reac- 
tion. But it may move without mou/d- 
ing the heart. It may be only the 
effect of sympathy, wrought upon by 
an affectionate earnestness of address, 
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sufferings of Christ,) by the touching 
simplicity and tenderness of divine 
truths, without any spiritual principle, 
perception, or practical influence. 
There may even be considerable in- 
fluence upon the mind, conscience, 
and conversation, without the radical 
The will, the sove- 


change of heart. : 
though dis- 


reign power in the soul, 


. - 44 ma . 
turbed and restrained by the light of 


the mind and the working of the con- 
science, may still show its natural bias 
to sin. 
illumination without spiritual light, 
complacency, rest, or transformation. 
The conscience may also be awaken- 
ed by natural conviction, to a greater 
quickness and sensibility , without that 
penitent abhorrence of sin, that turns 
to the blood of Christ, that it might 
be ‘purged from dead works to 
serve the living God.’ The affections 
may be also touched, yet not fixed, 
nor filled with the things of God. The 
impression therefore is transient and 
uninfluential. The love of the world 
is not wholly thrust out, nor is its 
place filled with spiritual love and de- 
light, so that, though ‘the house is 
swept and garnished’ with much out- 
ward reformation, it is ‘empty’ of 
Christ, and not inlaid with saving 
grace, and therefore ready for the re- 
entrance of Satan with more estab- 
lished power. Spiritual dispositions 
as well as external duties, may be 
fearfully counterfeited, and therefore 
their evidences must be carefully sift- 
ed, and tried much more by consist- 
ent conduct, than from the most intel- 
ligent and blameless profession. Even 
under decided symptoms of sincerity, 
watchfulness is most necessary to en- 
courage a solid rather than a rapid 
progress. It is well evento seem to 
keep them back, rather than by an 
indiscreet confidence to hazard a 
hasty and doubtful profession. Let 
us indeed appear before them as the 
happy herald of the gospel. We 
have received a special commission 
respecting them, grounded upon the 
most endearing motives. We have 
messages to them of peculiar encour- 
agement, and of generous and munifi- 
cent love, sufficient to warrant the 
largest anticipation of lasting happi- 
ness. Yet still must we discourage 


confidence in a new excitement of 


There may also be a work of 














interest and delight, irrespective of a 
serious, lowly, and Christian walk, and 
unaccompanied with an experimental 
acquaintance with themselves and 
their besetting temptations. Nor do 
we doubt, but that sincerity, instead 
of being cast down by this apparent 
(for it is only apparent) discourage- 
ment, will eventually be strengthened 
in a more self-suspecting scrutiny. 
‘he prevailing defect in the religion 
of young persons, appears to be, that 
their views of the Saviour are too 
slightly connected with this self-in- 
quiry, and therefore too feebly influ- 
ential in deepening their humility, 
expanding their love, and promoting 
their Christian steadfastness and con- 
sistency. This retarding system there- 
fore, (so to call it,) will be of much ser- 
vice in separating the chaff from the 
wheat, disappointing a forward profes- 
sion of its expected encouragement, 
whilst the germ of trembling sincerity 
iS secretly cherished and preserved, 
Young trees, even of ‘the Lord’s 
planting,’ require diligent care and 
watering: but by any attempt to force 
the fruit, the principle of life in the 
root may be materially injured. In- 
deed they cannot be accurately dis- 
tinguished until their budding and 
blossom matured into fruit. 
Many a hard frost nips the bud—many 
an eastern blast threatens the blossom, 
and therefore the result of winter and 
spring can alone determine the life of 
the incorruptible seed in the root.” 


have 


MISS KEECHER’S SUGGESTIONS——HART- 
FORD FEMALE SEMINARY-~—MORAL 
AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, A DIS- 


TINCT DEPARTMENT, &c. &C. 


We have 


“ Suggestions 


been much interested in 
respecting lmprove- 
ments in Education, presented to the 
Trustees of the //artford Femnle Semi- 
nary, and published at their request. 
by Catherine EB. Beecher.’ pp- 84. 
Although the institution of which 
the author of these Suggestions has 
the principal care, is but one of many 
that have strong claims to public con- 
fidence and patronage; and although 
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many ef the suggestions themselves, 


our peculiar province,—there is much 
in the pages before us, of deep and 


solemn interest to all who are connect- | 
ed in any manner with the education | 
of the young, and especially to yo- | 


THERS and TEACHERS. 


The introductory pages are occu- | 
pied by a faithful exposure of the | 


ignorance of those to whom the care 


of children is often entrusted—both | 
as it respects the physical and moral | 
How little | 
is known, by those who are appointed, | 


education of their charge. 


in the providence of God, to ‘* watch 


over, nurse, and rear, the bodily sys- | 
tem, so fearfully and wonderfully | 
made, and upon the order and regula- | 
tion of which, the health and well- | 


being of the mind so greatly depend— 
How little is known by them of the 


structure, nature, and laws of the | 


body’? Of the effects of diet, air, 


exercise, and modes of dress; and of | vention, 
the multiplied causes which impair || 


and destroy, and preserve and per- || 


fect, the health? And that too, when 


much is known of the structure of the | 
earth, the laws of the heavenly bodies, |; 
the habits and formation of plants, and || employed as monitors, are not likely 


_ to possess that patience, ingenuity, 


the philosophy of language! 


So of the intellect, and moral sus- | 


ceptibilities. How few mothers know 


which they are regulated? 


while the weak and deficient are to 


be strengthened and matured? How 


knowledge can be acquired and com- | 
How bad moral habits | 


municated? 
can be, in a measure, prevented or 
corrected; and good habits formed 
and cherished’ How a selfish dispo- 


} 
| sition may be made generous; a re- 
relate to subjects and plans not within 1 














served temper, open and frank: a 


| pettish and ill-humoured child, cheer- 


ful and kind? These are forcible jp- 


| quiries, and deserve great regard. 


Such, however, is the multiplicity 
of parental cares, that professed teach- 
ers are necessary; and though the 
profession has existed so long, very 


| litle improvement has taken place, 
| until recently, in the qualification of 
_ teachers, or in modes of instruction. 


Within a few years, plans and places 
of instruction, in endless variety, have 
come into notice, and infant and Sun- 
day-schools have given a new charac- 
ter to the whole system and machinery 
of education. 

Among the prominent evils and de- 
fects to be remedied and supplied, the 


author mentions, 1. The want of pro- 
| per school books—the preparation of 
which is a work of patient labour, re- 


and an acute, g 
mind, 2. The practice of committing 
words to memory, instead of acquiring 
ideas. And here it is suggested, as 
one of the principal objections to mo- 


nitorial schools, that those who are 


quiring great experience, ready in- 
observing 
. 


experience, and discrimination, which 


_ are essential to profitable teaching, 
any thing of the powers and faculties 1 
of the human mind, and the laws by | effort, even when the mind is ma- 
How few | 
understand the manner in which over- | 
grown faculties are to be reduced, | 


and which are attainable only by much 


tured. 3. The notion that the com- 
munication of knowledge is the pri- 
mary, and almost sole, object of 
instruction. The phrase here used 
embraces only the attainment of the 
knowledge, that the book read, or 
studied contains certain principles or 
facts, —without disciplining the mind; 
forming habits of reflection and rea- 
soning; cultivating quickness of per- 
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ception, or securing the easy com- 
mand of language to express the 
ideas. 4. The neglect to use objects 
of sight, to explain and illustrate what 
is taught. The invaluable benefits of 
this course, have been fully tested in 
infant schools, even in this early stage 
of their existence; and indeed, the 
true philosophical principles of edu- 
cation, seem to have been best under- 
stood, and most successfully applied, 
in this interesting institution. No 
one can fail to see the importance of 
the kind of illustration to which re- 
ference is made; and yet in the common 
schools of the state of Connecticut, 
(whose school fund has accumulated 
until it annually divides seventy-five 
thousand dollars,) scarcely a globe is 
to be found, to illustrate what every 
geography begins with describing, 
and what every school-boy is com- 
manded to understand and believe. 
5. The neglect of teachers to make it 
a definite object to prepare their pu- 
pils to instruct others. This is a very 
serious consideration. Teachers gene- 
rally are so ill-qualified themselves, 
that their conscience and good sense 
restrain them from attempting or pre- 
tending to learn others to teach. 
Hence it is necessary that the first 
class or generation of teachers, should 
be self-taught; and to this end, they 
must avail themselves, each of the 
other’s experience—whether found 
in books like that we are now consi- 
dering, or in conversation, or in asso- 
ciations, or in seminaries for their 
particular education. These, toge- 
ther with their own ingenuity, reflec- 
tion, and observation, will furnish 
them with all indispensable qualifica- 
tions, to become instructers of those 
who design to instruct others. 6. The 
want of some standard, by which to 








‘' 


determine the character and grade 
of schools. And 7. The absence of 


the great principle of a division of la- 
bour. 


After describing, with great sim- 
plicity and plainness, the practical 
effect of these evils, the author gives 
us minutely, and with great modesty, 
the result of her own experience. 
This part of the volume we must pass 
over, with the simple remark, that it 
exhibits to us, a system of instruction 
pursued in the seminary of which she 
was principal, as_ complete, thorough, 
and intelligent in all its parts, as we 
have ever seen; and this but confirms 
the reputation which the institution 
has enjoyed, almost from its origin. 
To show the reader that these terms 
are not used at random, we will only 
give a single example, which at once 
discloses the plan, and its execution. 


“In geography, the pupil would be 
required, in the first place, to explain 
the shape of the earth, its annual and 
diurnal motion, and how these affect 
the seasons, and cause days and nights 
of various lengths; to point out the 
several artificial lines on the globe, 
and show their object and use; to 
learn to construct maps from accurate 
calculations, and to fill up the general 
outlines of the various countries on 
the globe, with a considerable mea- 
sure of accuracy, from memory alone. 
To be able to take, at random, an 
country on the globe, and tell its lati- 
tude and longitude, and its comparative 
size; to give an account of its geologi- 
cal character, its coasts, rivers, lakes, 
and mountains; to give an account of 
the general features of its scenery, its 
curiosities, its climate, soil, produc- 
tions, commerce, and manufactures; to 
describe its principal cities, and their 
location; to give the number of in- 
habitants; their state of civilization; 
a general outline of the mode of 
vernment, the religion, and the state 
of literature and education. When 
all this can be done in reference to 
every country in the world, so far as 
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our geographies furnish the means, a 
ood knowledge of this science would 
be considered as attained.” 


In passing over the remarks on 
writing, (p. 34.) we must express the 
hope, that the making and mending 
of pens is duly taught; inasmuch as it 
is very awkward to know all about a 
branch Of work, except the prepara- 
tion and care of the necessary tools. 

The author’s long experience as a 


teacher, and particularly, her ob- | 
servations and “experiments, during | 
the last two or three ycars, have satis- | 


fied her, that in an institution for the 
education of females, the attempt to 
form a well-balanced mind, demands 
the definite and (if we understand 
her) the exclusive attention of a prac- 
judicious teacher. Her 
maxim is, that *““rHeRE 1S NO DEFECT 


tical and 


IN CHARACTER, HABITS, OR MANNERS, 
BUT IS SUSCEPTIBLE OF REMEDY;” and 


that if the cultivation of the social | 


feelings, and the formation and cor- 
rection of the moral character and 
habits, were made the distinct depart- 
ment of one competent person, in 
such a seminary as that at Hartford, 
the labour would be sufficient to task 
the utmost powers of the intellect, 
and would require all the resources of 
knowledge, and the affections of the 
heart; while the result would show, 
conclusively, that any thing can be 
effected in a mind endowed with rea- 
son, conscience, and affection, if pro- 
per efforts are made, and proper fa- 
cilities afforded. 


“*Let a teacher have sufficient time 
and facilities afforded, let her make 
this a definite and express object, let 
her seek to learn from the experience 
of others, the various operations of the 
human mind, let her study the various 


methods of controlling the under- 


| 

















—_———. 


standing, the conscience, and the na- 
tural affections, and there is scarce 
any thing she may not hope to effect. 
A selfish disposition can be made 
generous; a morose temper can be 
made kind; a reserved character can 
be made open and frank; an indolent 
mind can be stimulated to activity: 
pettishness and ill-humour can be 
changed to patient cheerfulness; a 
stubborn and unsubdued spirit can be 
made docile and tractable; vanity and 
heedless levity can be subdued; 
negligence in dress and personal ha- 
bits can be remedied; uncouth or 
disagreeable manners or habits can be 
cured.” 


No one can doubt the general cor- 
rectness of the views taken by the 
author, embracing as they do, the mo- 
ral qualifications of the teacher, and 
the principles by which moral educa- 
tion is to be conducted. It is true, 
indeed, that 


‘* Few, except those who have tried 
some experiment on this subject, can 
realize how much can be done to form 
a conscience, and to regulate the con- 
duct by its dictates, even before reli- 
gion regulates the soul. Continual 
appeals to the Bible, as the standard 
of right and wrong, a constant recog- 
nition of the presence of God, and of 
our accountability to him—-do, in pro- 
cess of time, affect even the most 
thoughtless and hardened. A _ con- 
science may be formed where almost 
all signs of its existence have become 
extinct, and it is wonderful to find, 
when proper care and effort can be 
bestowed, how readily the young 
mind can be brought to feel the pro- 
priety and excellence of being Aal- 
tually regulated by principle. O} 
when, in our schools and institutions 
for youth, shall such care and atten- 
tion as is even now devoted to thie 
communication of the ‘knowledge’ 
which is soon to pass away,’ be given 
to aid in the formation of that moral 
character, which is to decide our 
happiness both for this and the future 
world! 


We can, however, hardly subscribe 
to the unqualified opinion, that female 
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education should be committed ex- 
clusively to the female hand. In some 
stages and departments of it, the re- 
mark may be strictly correct; but in 
others, we are persuaded that the in- 
fluence of a religious, well-bred, wELL- 
EpucaTeD, and affectionate male teach- 
er, who has carefully observed and long 
studied the peculiarities of the female 
temper and character, may be much 
greater, than can ordinarily be acquired 
by any female. Most of the intellectual 
habits and moral traits cannot be con- 
cealed, and therefore no improper or 
impracticable familiarity is necessary 
to detect them. Still, we admit the 
general correctness of the opinion, 
that suitable teachers of their own 
sex, should be principally employed in 
female institutions, so soon as they 
can be prepared. And we think 
the author’s reasons for this course, 
entirely conclusive. 


‘¢‘And when the cultivation and | 


development of the immortal mind 
shall be presented to woman as her 
especial and delightful duty, and that 
too, whatever be her relations in life; 
when by example, and by experience, 
she shall have learned her power over 
the intellect and the affections; when 
the enthusiasm that wakens energy 
and interest in all other professions, 
shall animate in this; then we shall 
not find woman returning from the 
precincts of learning and wisdom, 
merely to pass lightly away the bright 
hours of her maturing youth: we 
shall not so often find her seeking the 
light device to embroider on muslin 
and lace; but we shall see her, with 
the delighted glow of benevolence, 
seeking for immortal minds, whereon 
she may fasten durable and holy im- 
pressions, that shall never be effaced, 
or wear away. Where does the 
painter or the poet turn, without 
finding in the glowing beauties of na- 
ture, materials to employ their won- 
der-working powers; and where can 
woman turn, without discovering the 
Vor. VI—46 
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gems of intellect, and buds of immor- 
tality, that she may gather and train 
for the skies.” 


In a very particular enumeration of 
the evils connected with what are 
called boarding-schools, the author 
alludes to one which is probably sel- 
dom considered; and which, with a 
Christian mind, would have great 
weight. 


‘““‘No person ought ever to be 
placed in such a situation, as, by cir. 
cumstances, to be debarred from every 
opportunity for attending to the most 
interesting and important duties to an 


immortal spirit, which continually is 


needing wisdom and guidance from 
above. Yet the inhabitants of most 
boarding establishments, can never 
find solitude, without walking abroad 
to seek it. Itis hoped that the day 
is not far distant, when such estab- 
lishments will be built on Christian 
principles, so that while a comfortable 
supply is provided for temporal wants, 
it shall not be necessary to starve the 
immortal part.”’ 


The present volume is published 
for the purpose of showing the defects, 
and errors, and difficulties of female 
education; the course pursued at the 
Hartford Female Seminary, to supply, 
correct, and obviate them; the im- 
portance of giving to the moral and 
religious temper, that definite and 
exclusive attention which its relative 
importance demands; and the impos- 
sibility of doing this, when the indi- 
vidual is entrusted also with the gene- 
ral education of the pupil, both 
physical and intellectual. It also dis. 
closes the author’s wish and purpose, 
to devote herself to what she consi- 
ders the objects of paramount interest, 
provided she can obtain an associate, 
who will share the labours and re- 
sponsibilities of the plan, and the 
liberality of the public will sustain the 
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enterprise. If public opinion evidently 
sanctions her views of the subject, 


she trusts the plan she has formed for | 
the education of females, will, when | 


duly developed in actual experiment, 


commend itself to all intelligent and | 
judicious minds. And though this is | 


not the place for giving even a sketch 


of it, we can truly say that it seems to | 


us very sensible, and entitled at least 


its prompt and full execution. 


It should be recollected, that these | 


suggestions were made originally, and 
in the ordinary discharge of official 


duty, to the trustees of the Institution | 
under Miss Beecher’s care. They | 


very justly thought them of general 


interest, and entitled to general con- | 


sideration; and there was, besides, 


need that the proposed plan of future | 


operations, should be deliberately 


examined, and _ well understood. 


These considerations led to the pub- | 
lication of the work; and we have | 
read it with great pleasure and profit, | 


and hope its circulation will not be 
confined to those who are personally, 


or locally, interested in the subject | 


matter. We wish our pages were 
better calculated to extend a know- 


ledge of the important views with | 


which it abounds; but a vast propor- 
tion of those who, we doubt not, 
think and feel much on the subject 
of moral education, and whom we 
should desire to enlist in Miss B.’s 
plan, would never look into a Sunday- 
school Magazine for hints respecting 
it; and even if it were thrown in their 
way, its very title indicates a purpose, 
in which they have but little interest. 

Sunday-schools in this country, and 
we believe the few infant schools that 
have been established, are concerned 
chiefly for the moral and religious 





| character of their pupils. Beyond 
these, there is, we fear, less religious 
instruction given to the young now, 
than was given fifty years ago. In 
common schools, generally, it is well 
known, religious books, and religious 
exercises of every kind, are regarded 
with an evil eye; and by very many 





of them, are totally discarded. In 


| higher seminaries of learning, with a 
to so much confidence, as will secure | 


few exceptions, the religious services 
are only a part of the system of rules 
and orders, and are not designed, or 
expected to reach the heart, or to 
We speak 
from our own experience, and are sup- 
ported by a multitude, whose experi- 
ence corresponds with our own— 


move the conscience. 


when we say, concerning the daily 
prayers and reading of the Scriptures, 
which in most of our seminaries of 
learning, constitute the only religious 
instructions of the week, that there is 
as much feeling, and devotion, and 
religious character, in the bell, as in 
those whom it summons to the ser- 
vice. 

The condition and welfare of the 








soul, seem to be subjects entirely fo- 
| reign to most schemes of education; 
| and were it not for the humble and 
' quiet Sunday-school, the young would 
_ generally be without any religious in- 
| struction or care, except that which is 
rarely, but sometimes faithfully, be- 
_ stowed at home,—until they come to 
| years of maturity, and to the respon- 
sibilities of probationary life. Then, 
| perhaps, they will attend the public 
| services of the sanctuary; and how 
| intelligible and profitable they are to 
_ such worshippers, we will not deter- 
| mine. 
No intelligent man, who believes 
| the Bible, can doubt that, so far as 





| the constitution of the human mind 
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will admit, religious education should 
be connected with intellectual. So 
soon as the intellectual being, as such, 
is capable of intellectual exercises, 
they should from that moment be 
cherished and directed, with reference 


to the grand end of our being. And | 


this cannot be more concisely and 
justly expressed, than in language 
indeed familiar to our lips—‘‘ ro G1o- 
niry GOD AND ENJOY HIM FOR EVER.” 
To do this, nothing that is either im- 
portant or valuable in our systems of 
education, need to be given up.— 
Fiddlers, and dancing-masters, and 
players, would feel the shock, and 
many obvious changes would take 
place in the externals of society. 
While all the social relations of life 
would be purified and enlarged, and 
every thing that elevates and refines 
the human character, would be se- 
cured and perpetuated. 

With these views, we cannot but 
rejoice in the proposition which this 
publication submits to the Christian 
community. A lady who has succeed- 
ed so well in the cultivation of the 
intellectual faculties, whose views on 
the subject of general education are 
certainly just and enlightened, and 
whose opportunities to establish, com- 
pare and test her principles, have 
been seldom surpassed,—signifies her 
readiness to enter upon a most im- 


portant, but neglected department of 


education. Her competency to fill it 
is in some measure proved, by the 
clearness and force with which she 
has brought forward and advocated its 
claims to attention. We hope those 
who have daughters, or sisters, or 
female friends to educate, will examine 
the system pursued at the Hartford 
Seminary, and its results; and espe- 


cially do we hope, that all who have 


'| influence, patronage, or prayers, will 





employ them in some just measure, to 
sustain the views, and accomplish the 


| purposes, and realize the hopes, of 





| you my class.” 


its intelligent and devoted Principal. 
For the American Sunday-School Magazine, 


BE YE ALSO READY. 


Mr. Editor, 

I have just returned from the fune- 
ral of Mr. S$ , a Sunday-school 
teacher, whose removal was unex- 
pected to himself and to his relatives. 
On the last Sabbath, he instructed 
his class as usual, attended divine 
worship, and engaged in a prayer 
meeting in the evening, with apparent 
fervour and satisfaction. At the close 
of this meeting, he requested that on 
the next Sabbath, I should visit and 
address the school with which he was 
connected, and then added, ‘I shall 
then, probably, see you, and will show 
Having assured him, 





| if Providence permitted, I would en- 
| deavour to comply with his request, 


we separated; but little did I think 


that this was my last interview with 





qumcenesne 


him, and that 1 should no more: bee 
hold that intelligent countenance, 
until it should be clouded with the 


| paleness of death. On Wednesday he 


was taken suddenly ill; and, after a 
few hours’ suffering, his happy spirit 
was released from its prison of flesh. 
At his funeral, I saw several teachers 


_ from different parts of the city, who 


let fall the tears of sorrow, and who 
scemed to regard his death as a 
warning voice, 

But a few months ago, this youth 
was involved in nature’s darkness, 
and had no hope for eternity. An 
appeal which was made from the 


' sacred desk, reached his conscience, 


and by the grace of God, resulted in 
a happy change of feeling. Hesoon 
enlisted as a Sunday-school teacher; 
and has laboured with his class, with 
zeal and apparent fidelity. His ten- 
der entreaties, his lucid instructions, 
and his personal conversation with his 
pupils, cannot be easily forgotten. 
Sunday-school teachers! learn from 
this unexpected instance of mortality, 
that—you have no certainty of another 
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day! This young man expected to 
enjoy future Sabbaths, and again to 
meet the pupils of his care; but after 
a few minutes’ pain, he has entered 
upon the recompence of reward. 
‘** Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for 
thou knowest not what a day may 
bring forth.” You cannot determine 
but the present week may end your 
life, consign you to the tomb, and 
bring you to judgment. It would be 
no uncommon event, if you should be 
ey torn from your class; or 

ould very soon behold your last sun 
rolling through the heavens. Were 
you assured that such would be the 
case, how differently would you regard 
your preparation to instruct your class! 


You would not plead the pressure of |, 


business, a slight indisposition, igno- 
rance, or the want of means, as ex- 








cuses for not being acquainted with | 


the meaning of the lesson. Industry 
and solemnity would mark all your 
proceedings. You would take up 
your Lee and Bible, and 
study them with the determination of 
making your teaching serious business. 
You would come to your scholars on 
the Sabbath, and feel that you were 
standing between the living and the 
dead. With the eloquence of affec- 
tionate entreaty, you would make 
them feel that their great business 
here, is to prepare for eternity; that 
in their lessons, God speaks, and that 
he speaks directly to them. Your affec- 
tions would be drawn forth, and your 
inmost soul would yearn over them, 
while reflecting that your voice of 
kindness must quickly die away, and 
that you must resign them into other 
hands. It would appear real, that 
there was an ocean before you, on 
which you and they were about to 
Jaunch—an ocean which is unfathom- 
able—an ocean on which you will 
find no end to your voyage. In this 





boundless eternity, you would feel | 


that all the interests of your scholars 
must be placed. Time would be to 
you as a mere point. Every lesson 
which you brought before your. class, 


would seem to be the real word of | 


God: you would know how to prize 
every moment allotted for instruction; 
and you would have an inexpressible 
solicitude that each pupil might at- 
tain to everlasting life. 














With what emotions would you 
stretch your thoughts beyond ‘the 
tomb, and see your charge, with 


| yourself, arraigned to answer for the 


manner in which you and they have 


| spent each hour in your Sunday-schoo}! 


And with what amazement would yoy 
contemplate your past life, and your 
responsibility! 

If such would be your feelings and 
conduct, were you assured that your 
last days were just numbering, ought 
they not to be such now, when your 
life is so exceedingly uncertain’?—{n- 
struct now, as you would if you knew 
that before the opening of the new 


| year, your spirit would burst away 


from the body, and ascend to the tri- 
bunal of God. A. J. 


DUES IT BELONG TO TEACHERS’? 


This question was asked the other 
day, by a devoted teacher, who was 
willing to give more than his time 
to the Sunday-school cause, if it was 
his duty. He had contributed ¢wenty 
dollars annually to the general object, 
besides furnishing himself with the 
Sunday-School Magazine, and some 
other teacher’s requisites; and was 
asked to do still more for the support 
of Sunday-schools at large. “ Does it 
belong to teachers?” he inquired. 

For what is any help needed? This 
question can be answered at once.— 
The American Sunday-School Union 
needs help to carry on its operations. 
The managers are charged with the 
duty of sustaining, improving, and 


| encouraging Sunday-schools, through- 


out all the land that is destitute. To 
establish and revive these schools, and 
to obtain the means of extending and 
improving them, is the commission of 
missionaries and agents; and we em- 
ploy the best which the nature of the 
case, and the circumstances of the 
Society admit. They cannot be em- 
ployed without money: they require 
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pa and clothing for themselves and 
their families, and they labour as dili- 
gently to obtain their support, as if 
their strength was spent at an anvil or 
loom, and are equally worthy of their 
hire. Information must be extended by 
the gratuitous circulation of tracts, 
and spirit-stirring appeals; and thus 
public sentiment must be enlisted, and 
public feeling excited, and public 
energy awakened. Our business is with 
a generation of the dying children of 
men, and they pass out of our reach 
like a shadow: and what is done by us, 
to and for them, must be done quickly. 

We must be relieved from the em- 
barrassments in which we have been 
involved, in preparing to supply, and 
in actually supplying, to a consider- 


able extent, in the name and behalf |; contribution. 


of the Christian community, those 
wants which no Christian community 
would refuse to supply. And with 
the confidence of other faithful ser- 
vants, who have honestly, and with 
good faith and discretion, done what 
they thought for the interest of those 
whom they love,—we look to the 
Christian community for prompt and 
generous support, and have not a 
doubt that we shall receive it. 

It is evident, that in a business like 
that of the American Sunday-School 
Union, a large capital is necessary; 
and every one knows, that this capital 
has not been increased in proportion 
to the increase of the demand for 
Sunday-school books. It is evident, 
that missionaries and agents must 
be emploved and supported, and 
information extended in every practi- 
cable form; and that help must often be 
afforded to discouraged and languish- 
ing schools, If therefore our library- 
books pay the expenses of preparing, 
editing, and publishing, (which many 


a 


judicious men think is all they should 
pay,) then we are left to seek other 
means to defray the current expenses 
of the Society—such as the publica- 
tion of the Magazine, &c. the salary of 
its editor, of a corresponding sec- 
retary, clerks, &c. the rent or the 
purchase money of a suitable store, 
offices, &c.; the support of missionaries 
and agents; and, though last named, 
most important of all—for a capital, 
invested in stock, stereotype plates, 
and debts, sufficient to meet a de- 
mand for its publications. 


Who shall supply these wants— 


| 6 poEs Ir BELONG TO TEACHERS?” Is 


| it not enough that they spend their 
































strength, from week to week, in the 
instruction of children? Estimate this 
Many of them feel it to 
be a duty, to take our periodical at an 
annual expense of $1 50, and they are 
usually found on the list of subscribers 
to all kindred charities, and are first 
on the ‘*list of names,’? whenever 
charitable help is wanted, in church 
or state. Add to these considerations, 
that they are often obliged to deny 
themselves the comforts and corive- 
niences of life, in order to do all this: 
and who will have the heart to ask 
them to do any more? 

Yet they have done much more. 
Often have they contributed liberally 
to the formation of a library, and to 
the employment and support of a mis- 
sionary; and in many instances, such 
contributions have come from. the 
hard-earned and frugally-stored fund of 
ten, twenty, or thirty dollars, (all their 
estate in possession or expectancy,) 
and this in addition to the labour of 
teaching, visiting, &c. which pertains 
to their office. 

If the present engagements of the 
American Sunday-School Union were 
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answered, and the Society set free 
from its embarrassments, the expenses 


of its ordinary operations, including | 
the services of authors and editors, | 


would probably be defrayed without 
any unreasonable advancement of the 
price of the books; but when we 
come to the employment of thirty or 
fifty missionaries, and as many agents, 
and to the other extraordinary exer- 
tions which the cause demands—we 
need, and must have, a steady, sure, 
and generous support. And for this, 
we look, not to teachers, but to the 
Christian community, in whose ser- 


vice we are engaged, and who | 


know and acknowledge the import- 
ance of the system of Sunday-schools. 


Nothing but a want of means, pre- |, 


vents the rapid extension and gradual 


improvement of this plan of religious || 


education, until every child in the 


country, shall feel, and show, and | 


bless its influence. 


For the American Sunday-School Magazine. 


A REMEDY FOR TEACHERS WHO DO NOT |. 


INSTRUCT ARIGHT WITH THE UNION i bath 


QUESTIONS. 


Mr. Editor, 


In the last number of your Maga- 
zine, 1 endeavoured to point out the 


causes and evils of teachers neglecting | 


to prepare themselves for giving in- 


struction on **the Selected Lessons.” | 


The causes to which I referred, were, 
ignorance of the directions contained 


in the preface of the question-book; | 


indolence ; the pressure of worldly 
business; self-confidence; and an un- 
disciplined mind. 

The evils which I suggested, were, 
that the pupils of such teachers were 
uninstructed; the recitations dull and 
irksome: that in such teachers all con- 
fidence is soon lost; and that they 
deprive themselves of much informa- 
tion and comfort. 

To this same class of teachers, who 
are habitually unprepared to instruct, 











or to pour light upon the lesson—1 have 
a special message. It is my present ob. 
ject and wish, to point out to them a 


| remedy, or that course which it is re. 


quisite for them to pursue, if they 
would be successful in the use of this 
new system of instruction. 

1. You should deliberately ascer. 
tain what sort of preparation is need. 
ful on your part, to interest your 
scholars.—The minister of Christ sits 
down and calculates what amount of 
thought and time he must bestow 
upon his subject, in order to enlighten 
and benefit his audience. The lecturer 
on any branch of science, determines 
what illustrations he must bring for- 
ward, and in what manner he must 
express himself, that his students 
may comprehend him, and may be 
instructed. Were the minister and 
lecturer not to calculate what kind of 
preparation to make, it is possible 
that their exhibitions might be inap- 
propriate, obscure, and uninteresting, 
Thus, those teachers who have never 
yet examined what aids it is important 
for them to use in studying the lesson; 
what amount of thought they should 
bestow on the questions; what minute- 
ness they should regard in the expo- 
sition of each verse; and how much 


' time they should employ in fitting to 


do justice to their pupils,—are in dan- 
ger of ranting, and of being poorly 
qualified for the labours of the Sab- 
Remember then to sit down 
and decide what things ii is essential 
for you to know of the lesson, that 
you may be able to give to your class 
a clear view of all the truths which it 
contains. 

A man would not think of preparing 
to accomplish any branch of business, 
without first considering in what this 
preparation consists. Nor should you 
attempt to prepare to instruct, until 
you have first examined the nature of 
this preparation. 

2. You should be grieved in view of 
your past negligence.—That a person 
may avoid future defects, and amend, 
he must mourn over those which are 
past. If you feel not that you are 
blameworthy for exciting so little inte- 
rest at your recitations, and for suffer- 
ing your pupils to go month after 
month uninstructed; if your conscience 
reprove you not for your ignorance 
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sndolence, and unfaithfulness, when | 
you might have been well prepared to | 


‘nstruct; and if you lament not that 
‘ou have trifled with responsibility, 
and robbed the souls of your pupils of 
their due on the Sabbath,—there can 
be but little hope that you will re- 
form. Let your soul then burst with 

ief. Think of the opportunities 
fr preparation which you have wast- 
ed; of your darkness, which might 
have been dissipated; and of that 
elevation of piety which you might 
have attained by a close investigation 
of those portions of Scripture which 
contain the lessons. Think in what 
light God regards your disobedience 
of the command, “Occupy until I 
come;’’ and while you reflect, let your 


heart be rent with sorrow, your lips | 


confess your sin, and your eyes stream 
with tears of penitence. Without 
deep repentance for the past, you will 
probably proceed in your former 
course of negligence; and will bring 
on yourself an accumulated weight of 
guilt. 

3. See that each of your pupils has 
the question-book.—If they do not 
have it, they will gain but little insight 
into the meaning of the lesson, during 
the week. As their minds are undis- 
ciplined, it will be difficult for them 
to ascertain the scope of each passage, 
unless they have the questions to 
guide them. They will merely com- 


mit the lesson to memory, having | 


little or no knowledge of its truths. 
Having not seen the questions, they 
will be unable to answer them to you 
onthe Sabbath, Hence they will be 
likely to be discouraged; the recita- 
tion will be tedious; and, being obliged 
to answer the questions yourse/f, your 








pupils will feel that they have Jitéle or | 


mo concern in them. But, let them 
have the question-book, and they will 
find it a sweet entertainment, to em- 
ploy the leisure hours of the week, in 
searching out the answers; they will 
solicit the aid of their relatives, and 
will have a more thorough knowledge 
of the lesson. Among the two hun- 
dred schools, which it has been my 
privilege to visit, I have never seen 
one which has adopted “the Selected 
Lessons,” and where the pupils have 

¢en unsupplied with the question- 
book, where I did not find marks of 





! 
| 


\ 


=. 


| great ignorance, respecting the mean- 


ing of these lessons. Their time and 
pains have, in such cases, been almost 
fruitless. 

4. Visit the parents or guardians of 
your pupils; and induce them to aid 
their children in studying the lesson. 
—This course, in several of our large 
cities, has been highly successful, In 
some country towns, too, I have seen 
grand-parents, parents, and children, 
sitting together in circles, giving their 
different opinions of what answers 
should be given to the questions, and 
the meaning of the different verses, I 
have known several families meet toge- 
ther for a similar purpose. If you can 
persuade the parents of your scholars 
to lend their aid, they will become 
greatly interested in these lessons; 
and the children perceiving this, will 
feel themselves, that a knowledge of 
these lessons is very important. There 
is such a variety of thought and opi- 
nion, and such additional light, when 
a family thus engage together, that 
the attention of the scholars is kept 
up, and a charm ts spread over the 
whole scene. Your pupils, having 
the assistance of their parents, or of 
their elder brothers and sisters, will 
come to your recitation, pleased and 
animated, and prepared to recite with 
inquisitiveness and accuracy. 

5. Obtain a thorough knowledge of 
the lesson yourself, during the week. 
—Sit down to this work, with the in- 
tention of giving up yourself to close 
thinking, and of being thorough. 
Search all the commentaries on the 
lesson, which you can; if you can 
have access to none of them, go to 
some minister, competent teacher, or 
acquaintance, and compare notes with 
him. Fix in your mind all those facts, 
anecdotes, familiar scenes, and expo- 
sitions which you know will simplify 
and make the lesson plain to your 
scholars. To aid you in doing this, 
obtain, if practicable, a little work 
recently published by the American 
Sunday-School Union, entitled, “ He 
to the Gospels.” This little work 


ill 


| be of great service in bringing before 


your mind, the fact, doctrine, duty, or 
sentiment comprised in each verse. 
Should any thing occur in the lesson 
in relation to Jewish manners, consult 
Nevin’s Biblical Antiquities, also pub- 
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lished by the American Sunday- } truth which you can think of in each 


School Union. Be ready t6 add to 


the number of questions which you | 


find in the question-book. 


A minister, to preach with success, 
must clearly understand his subject; 


he have knowledge of the things in 
which he instructs. Nor will your 
om be likely to understand your 
esson, if you understand it not your- 
self. You will seem so dull and unin- 
teresting at the recitation, that their 
thoughts will be roving, like the fool’s 
eyes, to the ends of the earth. 


6. When you appear before your 
class, secure their attention.—This 


be inattentive, pass by some of the 


him; or occasionally let a difficult 


_ every thing which you say. 





verse. 
See that your pupils understand 
At the 


_ Close of the recitation, make a forcible 
|| pointed, melting, and personal appeal 
a teacher of Hebrew, philosophy, or | 
mineralogy, cannot gain his end unless | 





— be answered by several, that | 


they may see the variety of each 
other’s answers. 
cause every eye to be fixed. 
can also secure their attention by re- 


This will at once | 


You |) i : 
| Munication, cannot be too seriously 


lating some striking fact or anecdote; | 
or by being pointed, new, impressive, | 


and familiar in your remarks; or by | 
taking some other method which may | 


rate, you cannot proceed to any good 
purpose, unless you have their atten- 
tion. 

7. Having gained their attention, 
be affectionate, pointed, simple, par- 
ticular, and practical, in imparting in- 
struction.—If you wish your scholars 
to feel the truths of the lesson, feel 
them yourself. Feelas Paul did, when 
he said, that he was ready to impart 
his own soul to his brethren. 


Let your class see, that the truth 
which they are reciting, involves in it 
the case of life and death; and that 
they themselves are deeply concerned 
in it. Make them to feel that it 
must find a way to their consciences; 
and that they must abide by it, or be 
lost. Keep in view, that the design 
of your instructions must be, the 
amendment of their hearts and lives; 
and that through this truth to which 
they attend, souls are renovated and 
sanctified. Make familiar remarks on 
the questions, and bring out all the 








to their consciences. To do this, a 
view of their awful state, as sinners, 


_ must make your inmost soul to yearn 
/ over them. Remember, that to per- 


form all these duties to which I have 
referred, you need to lead a life of 
prayer, zeal, and self-denial. 

I will close my message by request- 


| Ing you to read with care the explana- 


tions which are contained in the pre- 
face of the ** Union Questions;” and by 


_ intimating, that it is my purpose, in 
can be done in a variety of ways. | the next eager of this a to 
Should a scholar look another way, or || Pt out the inducements for prepar- 

: | Ing to instruct aright with these ques- 
others, and put a question directly to |) "°?S- 


A. J. 


“rHE COLONIZING PLAN.” 


The subject of the following com- 


considered. The particular views of 


our correspondent are, however, so 


local, that we should not have afforded 
occur to you on the occasion. At any || thema place in our columns, were it 
|| not for the persuasion, that the prin- 
_ ciple he advocates and illustrates, is 
_ general in its nature and application. 
| Fifty faithful teachers might establish 
_ fifty new Sunday-schools in the city 
| of Philadelphia, in one month; giving 
| to each of them a complete organiza- 


tion, a competent library and appara- 


| tus, and all things of human origin 
_ necessary for their permanency and 


success; and their absence from their 
present posts of labour, though of 
consequence, would scarcely be felt 
in the grand result of a year’s Sunday- 
school operations. 

In the larger towns of every state 
in the Union, well versed and enter- 
prising teachers would find no diffi- 
culty in establishing from one to ten 
schools in the various neighbourhoods, 
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at a distance from the principal village | 
or settlement. And even where there 


are not more than eight or ten chil- 
dren to be obtained as pupils, it is 
better that one teacher in the school 
at home, should instruct twelve in a 
class, than that two teachers should 
be employed with six there, while 
eight or ten children, at the distance of 
a mile or two, are entirely destitute of 
any instruction whatever. Such a spirit 
as that of our friend at Morlatlin,* 
would double the number of Sunday- 
schools in the United States, in three 
months; and the effort, so far from 
weakening the present energy of the 
system, would give to it ten-fold more 
strength, and character, and beauty, 
than it has ever yet possessed. Let 
each teacher be persuaded, 
own mind, that a discerning judg- 
ment, a self-denying temper, and an 


enlightened and perceptible con- 


seience—are unanimous in the opinion, | 


that he is doing all he can, and to the 
best advantage. 
That the teacher who feels the need 


of lengthening our cords, and strength- , 
ening our stakes, should be willing to | 


sacrifice all pleasant associations, all 


personal conveniences, and all local | 


attachment, for the sake of extending 
the peaceful and blessed influence of 
religious instruction—cannot be doubt- 
ed; nor that his influence should be 
freely employed to make others “like 
minded.” And the superintendent or 
pastor, who is willing to ‘eat the fat 
and drink the sweet,” and yet refuse 
to “send portions to them for whom 
nothing is prepared,” cannot have 
obtained his views of duty and Chris- 
tian love, from Christ or his gospel. 
Rather let teachers, superintendents, 








* See August No. p. 244. 
Vor. VI.—47 . 


in his | 
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and pastors, consider their combined 
moral strength as a common fund, 
consecrated to the service of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Let sound discretion, 
and zeal with know- 


ledge, have authority to draw on this 


fervent love, 


fund to any amount, and for any pur- 
pose, and let such drafts be met, 
though to meet them, may require 
the forsaking of houses, brethren, 
sisters, father, mother, wife, children, 
or lands: seeing that it is for Christ’s 
sake and the gospel’s, that they are 
forsaken; and that in the world to 
come, they shall inherit everlasting 
life. 

Mr. Editor—I have several times 
seen in our religious newspapers, 


notices of what has been sometimes 
called, **the colonizing plan” of ex- 


| tending the religion of the gospel. 


It originated, if I mistake not, with a 
distinguished clergyman of Boston; 
and has hitherto been confined to the 
establishment of congregations. By 
means of this new invention in moral 
effort, (and its results show that it 
deserves to be so called, ) anew eCvan- 
gelical congregation has been formed 
in that city, almost every year since 
its author has had the parochial juris- 
diction of the charge to which he at 
present ministers. And I am well 
persuaded, that if our clergy could be 
prevailed on, to think less of them- 
selves, and less of the petty, local 
interests by which they are immedi- 
ately surrounded, and more of the 
general prosperity of their Master’s 
cause—there is scarcely a flourishing 
congregation, in any of our populous 
towns, that might not become the pa- 
rent of several others. We should 
take a lesson from the natural history 
of that active and useful little insect, 
the bee. It is said to be a curious 
fact, that unless each hive which has 
been brought to maturity, swarms on 
an average once a year, it will be 
filled with drones, and presently be- 
come impoverished. Are there not 
many drones in the hive ecclesiastic, 
who, if they were periodically to mi- 
grate, in small detachmegts, might’ 
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form other communities, of which i pressly for teachers, with suitable 


they would be useful members’ The 
question addresses itself with peculiar 
solemnity to the laity of our larger 
congregations. 

I am aware, Mr. Editor, that you 


principle of this new movement in the 
church; and the object of my brief 
communication, is, to ask whether you 
do not think that it might be applied, 


with equal advantage to the formation || 
of new Sunday-schools? Look around | 
our suburbs, Are there not thousands | 
of children growing up in ignorance | 
and ripening for perdition, who might | 


be snatched from the doom that ap- 
pears to await them, by the instru- 


mentality of Sunday-schools’ And 
having surveyed this melancholy | 


range of devastation, direct our in- 


quiring glance into the interior of the | 
city, and tell us whether you do not | 


there find many schools, whose teach- 
ers, if they were to act upon * the 
colonizing plan,” 
strength enough to accomplish every 


thing that our most sanguine expecta- | 
tions would be likely to anticipate— , 
indeed, all that the present necessities ' 


of our community require. I should 
like to know what view you take of 
the obligations of a Sunday-school 
teacher, in this respect. How far has 
he a right to guide the direction of 


his movements to any association of | 
and what would | 


brother teachers? 
you expect for such an _ operation 
from the assistance of an enlightened, 
disinterested, and truly devoted Chris- 


tian pastor? A full and free discussion | 


of this, and kindred subjects, would 


be peculiarly appropriate at this time, | 
as I see by the last Philadelphia Re- | 


corder, that a new impulse appears 


to be given to the cause in the south- | 


ern part of our densely populated 
city; and such a discussion in your 
editorial columns, would be peculiarly 
gratifying to 

A Friend To SuNpDAY-SCHOOLS. 





BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


We have just printed, in a pam- 


phiet of cight octavo pages, a cata- | 


logue of such books as we have 


could put forth | 


| 
| 
} 


j 
| 
| 





published, or are now publishing, ex- | 


! | furnishing — for 
must be perfectly acquainted with the | 


notices of the size, price, and charac- 
ter of each. We find on this list, no 
less than twenty-five different books, 
; the Sunday-school 
teacher’s professional library, thirty- 
three volumes. 

The catalogue, with the accompa- 
nying notices, will show how great is 
the variety of the character, design, 
and contents of these volumes; and 
to what extent they furnish all neces- 
sary aid to the Sunday-school teacher, 
in the preparation for his duties, or in 
the discharge of them. We cannot 
help suggesting to the reader a 
single consideration, to which, how 
ever, we may have occasion to advert 
hereafter. 

In what department of education 
but that of Sunday-schools, shall we 
look for thirty-three volumes, prepar- 
ed and published for the improvement 
and direction of teachers? How many 
volumes are there for the instruction 
of common-school teachers, in all their 
varieties and grades? Where shall 
we go to find a sensible and full dis- 
cussion of the grand principles of 
education, as they may and should 
apply to all classes of society? When 
has the great subject been studied 
and examined, systematically and ex- 
perimentally?’ When have the rela- 
tions between the teacher and the 
taught, the parent and the child— 
been clearly and justly discerned 
and preserved’ Where have the 
elements of character, and the indica- 
tions of natural temperament, been 
analyzed and defined, for the benefit 
and guidance of those who have been 
charged with the formation of the 
one, and the correction or cultivation 
of the other? Where shall we find a 
plain and simple system of organizing, 
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teaching, and controlling a week-day 
common-school; embracing the con- 
struction of school-houses, seats, &c. ; 
the classification, instruction, and dis- 
cipline of the pupils; the system of 
rewards and punishments; and the 
self-possessing and self-applying means 
of rapid improvement and extension’ 

In short, where shall we look, but 
upon the shelves of a Sunday-school 
depository, for thirty-three volumes 
of books, to instruct and aid teachers 
in every stage and sphere of their 
labour; and to make their exertions 
pleasant and satisfactory to themselves, 
and agreeable and profitable to their 
children? 

Sunday-school teachers enjoy all the 
advantages they can ask, to qualify and 
improve themselves. Sunday-schools 
have uniformly been found to excite 
an interest and secure an attendance, 
which common-schools have never at- 
tempted, or have always attempted in 
yain; and, with God’s blessing, they will 


become more eminently and obviously | 


than at any former period, the instru- 
ments of forming and cultivating those 
habits, which common-schools were at 
first designed and required to form 
and cultivate. 

That the habits to which we refer, 
are those which belong to the good 
citizen, as well as to the good parent, 
brother, sister, neighbour, friend, and 
Christian—we have the testimony of 
& man, whose name Americans always 
love to hear: Wasuineron has said, 
that “ without an humble imitation of 
the example of the divine Author of 
our blessed religion, we cannot hope 
to be a happy nation.” 

What rank Sunday-schools, and 
Sunday-school libraries, hold, among 
the instruments of presenting this di- 
vine example to the children of our 





: — 








country, men of observation can easily 


determine. And then we will only 


ask them to give to the institution 
that share of personal influence and 
aid, which its relative consequence 
will justify. 

It may not be amiss to add to this 


notice, the reasons which have in- 


duced the Society to address teachers 
particularly on this subject. 


Philadelphia, Nov. 1829. 


To SunbDAy-scHooLt TEACHERS,— 


The American Sunday-School Union, 
persuaded of the importance of ele- 
vating the standard of Sunday-school 
instruction, cannot but feel a strong 
desire for the improvement of Sun- 
day-school teachers.—To discharge 
their duty faithfully, they need all the 
help which can be obtained by them, 
in the examination and understanding 
of the holy Bible, which is the only 
pure fountain of instruction, and the 
only basis of moral and religious edu- 
cation. They need, also, a good 
knowledge of the best modes of 
teaching children of different ages, 
tempers, and circumstances,—what 
discipline, persuasion, and reward, are 
safe and salutary,—and, in a word, 
how they may most advantageously 
employ their powers of body and 
mind, in guiding the dear children, 
whose best good they seek, in the 
way of life and peace, 

To the holy Scriptures, the teacher 
will first repair for a knowledge of 
the character, condition, and end, of 
himself and his class; and seeking, 
from the God of all wisdom and grace, 
wisdom to direct and enlighten his 
mind, and grace te sanctify and go- 
vern his motives,—he will avail him- 
self of the light of the Bible to direct 
all his steps. 

In the prosecution of his duties, he 
will also seek such help as the study, 
experience, and observation of others 
has presented; and to show him where 
and how such help may be obtained— 
we have here provided for him a 
notice of such’ books, as will be 
found useful and important,—They 
may all be obtained at the General 
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Depository of the Amgrican Sunpay- 


Scnaoot Usioy, No. 146 Cuesnet 
STREET, PHIcapecpara, and at all its 
depositories throughout the United 
States. The prices affixed are in 
some instances reduced, as in the 
case of life-members, or annual sub- 
scribers. And where teachers are 
inclined to unite in a contribution to 
procure all the publications of this 
character, and then throw them into 
the form of a library, to be enlarged 
as opportunity offers, it would be 
found highly advantageous,—not only 
as means of mutual improvement, but 
as a bond of union, and a stimulus to 
inquiry, conversation, and research. 


(Pp Any teacher will be furnished 
with this catalogue, on application at 
the General Depository, No. 146 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia, or at 
any of the auxiliary depositories in the 
country, 


HELP TO THE GOSPELS. 


The October number of our Maga- 
zine, contained an interesting notice 
of this work, from the pen of a gentle- 
man by whose instrumentality it was 
brought under the consideration of our 
Committee of Publication. We allude to 
it again, at the suggestion of a friend, 
who thinks it would be expedient to 
furnish a specimen of the work, in 
order that teachers may judge of its 
character. It may be, that its plan is 
not understood from the notice be- 
fore given. And we here take occa- 
sion to advert to a very unkind sug- 
gestion in an Eastern newspaper, that 
the plan of this work was taken from 
a series of lessons, which had been 
prepared and published in the co- 
lumns of that journal. 

The article is published in the 
(Portland) Christian Mirror, and con- 
cludes as follows— 

















‘If the plan of this book were not 
taken from our ‘ Lessons,’ it is surely 
a striking coincidence; and if it were, 
some may wonder that there is no 
acknowledgment of its original. Byt 
these should remember, that such an 
acknowledgment might have injured 
the usefulness of the book, soutiy of a 
given latitude.” 

Our work was first published at 
Edinburgh. An Edinburgh copy 
was submitted to the Committee of 
Publication, for examination, August 
22, 1828. On the first of April last, 
it had passed through a thorough and 
laborious course of correction and 
preparation, and has been waiting 
since that time, for an opportunity to 
be published. How long since the 
series of *‘lessons’’ was commenced, 
we have no means of determining, but 
we can assure the author and pub- 


| lisher of them, that he who selected, 


and they who examined, and approv- 
ed, and ordered our book to be pub- 
lished, never saw the ‘‘ lessons,” or 
knew of their publication, nor even 
of the existence of the paper which 
contained them. 


As a specimen of the character of 
the Help to the Gospels, we take any 
section at which we open. 


SECTION XVI. 
A Woman washes Christ’s Feet. Luke vii. 36-50. 
Narrative. 

After the Widow of Nain’s son was 
restored to life, John the Baptist 
being still in confinement, sent mes- 
sengers to Christ, (Matth. xi. 2—20. 
Luke vill. 18—35.) Jesus afterwards 
dined in the house of Simon, the 
Pharisee; where a woman, after wash- 
ing his feet with her tears, and wiping 
them with the hairs of her head, 
anointed them with ointment, which 
she had brought for the purpose in a 
box of alabaster. The Pharisee took 
offence at this; till Christ explained to 
him, that though the woman had been 
a great sinner, yet having repented, 
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and received forgiveness, her love for 
such kindness and mercy was greater, 
and more distinguished, than the love 
of others, who prided themselves in 
their sanctity and moral habits. 


Exercise. 


Ver. 36. Who invited our Lord’ 
What did he desire him to do’? Where 
did our Lord go? What did he do 
there? 37. Who knew that Christ 
was there? What had this woman 
been? What did she bring? 38. Where 
did she stand? What was she doing’ 
What did she begin to do? With what 
did she wash his feet? With what did 
she wipe them? What did she kiss? 
With what did she anoint them?—939. 
Who saw this? What did he do? Who 
did he suspect was not a prophet? 
What did he think he would have 
known, if he had been a_ prophet? 
What did he say the woman was’ 
40. Who spake to Simon? What did 
he say? What did Simon bid him do? 
41. How many debtors did our Lord 
say the creditor had? How much did 
the first owe him? How much did 
the second owe? 42. What did the 
creditor do to them? Why did he 
forgive them? What question did 
our Lord ask the Pharisee? 43. Who 
did Simon suppose would love him 
most?’ Who had rightly judged? 
44. Who turned to the woman? What 
did he ask Simon to observe? What 
had Simon not given him? With what 
had the woman washed his feet? With 


what did she wipe them? 45. Who 
had given him no kiss? What had 
the woman done? 46. What had 


Simon not done to our Lord’s head? 
What had the woman done to his feet? 
47. What did our Lord say of her 
sins? What was done as to her sins? 
Why were her sins forgiven? 
loveth little? 48. What did Christ 
say to the woman’? 49. Who began 
to speak within themselves? What 
did they wonder at Christ’s doing? 
50. What did our Lord say had saved 
the woman? What did he bid her do? 


Explanations. 


Ver. 37. Alabaster box, A box made 
of alabaster, a kind of soft white 
marble. 


_ 39. Spake within himself, Reasoned 
in his own mind. 


Who | 


' 








nel 


41. Creditor, A person to whom 
something is due.—Debtor, A person 
who is aue something to another. 
Frankly forgave them, Gener- 
ously and candidly made them a pre- 


acy 
“te 


| sent of the debt. 


43. tightly judged, Come toa just 
conclusion. 

50. Thy fuith hath saved thee, Thy 
belief in me as the Messiah, and of my 
power and willingness to forgive thy 
sin, hath saved thy soul. 


Li Ssons, 
From this Section we learn, 

That a desire to do good unto all, 
should prevent us from indulging a 
morose disposition, or refusing to 
accept and improve opportunities 
of usefulness, when they occur, 
ver. of. 

That hospitality to the disciples of 
Christ, is the duty of those who 
profess to be his followers, ver. 36. 

That the more helpless and wretched 
a sinner is in his own estimation, 
the more anxious will he be to 
know where Christ is to be found, 
that he may apply for relief, ver. 37. 

That conviction of sin, and a sense of 
pardon, will always produce humi- 


lity and gratitude in the renewed 
soul, ver. 38. 
That the broken-hearted alone can 


fully appreciate the love of Christ, 
and the value of salvation, ver. 38, 


| That the earnestness and bitterness of 


true repentance and devotion, are 
often matter of surprise and ridicule 
to the cold hearted formalist, ver. 
89, 


| That contempt for the people of God, 


leads the proud heart to think 
meanly of God himself, though 
they may be ashamed to make their 
sentiments known, ver. 39. 

That we ought patiently to bear the 
hard and unjust thoughts of our 
brethren, and meekly endeavour to 
remove their prejudices, ver. 40, 

That it is our duty respectfully to 
submit ourselves to the instruction 
of our teachers, when they attempt 
to remove our doubts, or correct 
our errors, ver. 40. 

That there are degrees of guilt in the 
characters of men. Where precious 
privileges are neglected, five hun- 
dred pence will be due; while 
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those who have not enjoyed them, 
may owe but fifty, ver. 41. 

That though there may be amongst 
men a variety in the amount of debt 
due to God, there is yet a perfect 
equality in their means to discharge 
any part of it. They “have no- 
thing to pay,” ver. 42. 

That as our love will be increased in 
proportion to our sense of former 
danger and present security, we 
ought to make both the subject of 
frequent meditation, ver. 43. 

That the zeal and affection of young 
converts, should stir up the graces 
and activity of established Chris- 
tians, ver. 44. 

That love to God is not so con- 
spicuous in pompous displays of 
devotion and zeal, as in those pri- 
vate acts of unobtrusive affection, 
which seeks more to approve itself 
to God, than to meet the eye of 
man, ver. 45—438, 

That it is the inward graces, and not 
the outward circumstances to which 
God has respect.—“I love them 
that love me, and they that seek 
me early shall find me,” ver. 47. 

That pardon of sin is the gift of God, 
and bestowed on all who diligently 
seek it by Jesus Christ, ver. 48. 

That pride of heart, and a self-right- 
eous spirit, are always opposed to 
the freeness of the gospel to the 
chief of sinners, ver. 49. 

That faith in Christ is the only chan- 
nel by which the blessings of the 
gospel are conveyed to the sinner, 
ver. 50. 

That the tears of genuine repentance 
and humility will always issue in 
peace of conscience, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost, ver. 50. 


YOUTHFUL MEMOIRS. 


Compiled by the Rev, W. Carus Wil- 
son, M. A. Rector of Whittington, 
&e, &e. Revised by the Committee 
of Publication of the American 
Sunday-School Union. pp. 144. 


Sunday-school teachers need not 
be informed how eagerly children and 
young people seek for biographies. 
There are no books in the library, for 














which the demand is so steady; and, 
when a proper examination by the 
teacher follows the reading, we be- 
lieve simple, well-written biographies, 
prove as profitable as any books we 
publish. 

There are in the present volume, 
twenty-six memoirs, of about an equal 
number of each sex; and some of 
them, very full and complete. If we 
were about compiling such a work, 
we should adopt a different style; and 
probably, in a course of years, we 
shall have many interesting biogra- 
phies of our own Sunday-school chil- 
dren, less exceptionable in style and 
manner than these. But the work 
before us is a most interesting collec- 
tion of facts, showing the strength of 
faith, the power of godliness, and the 
value of a good hope, in those whose 
faculties and affections are sometimes 
said to be insufficiently matured for 
moral and religious cultivation! 

The author of ** Youthful Memoirs,” 
is well known as a writer of books for 
children, and his name alone is a war- 
rant for the truth of what is related. 
We hope the examples of early and 
exemplary piety, which this volume 
presents to our Sunday-schools, will 
excite many of our children to inquiry 
and self-examination, and thus lead 
them to a knowledge of the things 
that belong to their peace. 


HYMNS IN PROSE, 


For the use of Children. Revised by 
the Committee of Publication of the 
American Sunday-School Union. 


pp. 36. 


To many of our older readers, the 
language of these hymns is familiar; 
and we wish it might become so to 
every child in the country. The pre- 
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sent edition is the first published by 
our Socicty; and we have added to 
its value as a child’s book, by embel- 
lishing it with twenty or thirty ex- 
cellent wood-cuts. 

Few books on our catalogue would 
beguile the hours of a winter evening 
more pleasantly or profitably than 
this; and an intelligent child, of eight 
or ten years old, could not fail to re- 
ceive lasting and happy impressions. 
We give a single specimen of the 
work, for the benefit of those who 
may not have met with it. 


HYMN XI. 


I have seen the flower withering 
on the stalk, and its bright leaves 
spread on the ground.—I looked 
again, and it sprung forth afresh; the 
stem was crowned with new buds, 
and the sweetness thereof filled the 
air. 

I have seen the sun set in the west, 
and the shades of night shut in the 
wide horizon: there was no colour, 
nor shape, nor beauty, nor music ; 
gloom and darkness brooded around. 
—I looked, the sun broke forth again 
from the east, and gilded the mountain 
tops: the lark rose to meet him from 
her low nest, and the shades of dark- 
ness fled away. 

1 have seen the insect, being come 
to its full size, languish, and refuse to 
eat. It spun itself ito a tomb, and 
was shrouded in the silken cone; it 
lay without feet, or shape, or power 
to move.—l looked again; it had 
burst its tomb; it was full of life, and 
sailed on coloured wings through the 
soft air; it rejoiced in its new being. 

Thus shall it be with thee, O man! 
and so shall thy life be renewed. 

Thy body shall return to the dust 
from whence it came, but thy soul to 
God who gave it; and if thou art 
good, thou shalt be happy ever more, 

Who is he that cometh to save 
from sin and eternal death? 

He descendeth on a fiery cloud; 
the sound of a trumpet goeth before 
him; thousands of angels are on his 
right hand. 








It is Jesus, the Son of God; the 
Saviour of men; the friend of sinners. 

He cometh in the glory of his Fa- 
ther: he hath received power from 
on high, 

Mourn not, therefore, child of im- 
mortality! for the spoiler, the cruel 
spoiler, that laid waste the works of 
God, is subdued: Jesus hath conquer- 
ed death: child of immortality, mourn 
no longer. 


THE APPRENTICES’ DIALOGUES, 


Written for the American Sunday- 
School Union, hy the Mother of an 
Ipprentice. Revised by the Com- 
mittee of Publication of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union. pp. 36. 
The title of this little volume ex- 

And the fact 

that it was written by the mother of 

an apprentice, will secure for it a 

peculiar interest. It is designed espe- 

cially for apprentices; but as a dissua- 


plains its character. 


sive from evil company, and as an 
illustration of the character and end 
of those who walk with the ungodly, 
and sit with scorners, it may be pro- 
fitable to all. 

Apprentices are sent out into the 
world, at an age, and under circum- 
stances, which fearfully expose them 
to temptations and Bible- 
libraries, and 
apprentices’ meetings, are all calcu- 
lated to exert a happy influence over 
them; and there is scarcely any single 
circumstance which gives so much 
character and respectability to a young 
man, in the eyes of the sober and ju- 


snares. 


classes, apprentices’ 


dicious, as his being a member of one 
or all these institutions. 

No library should be without the 
‘‘Apprentices’ Dialogues ;” and we 
hope it will be put into the hands of 
many a lad, at an early stage of his 
apprenticeship, to whom it shall prove 
a wise counsellor and a valuable friend. 
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H00D OLD CATHARINE PRESCOTT, AND 
THE BOY OF DUNDEE. 


Revised hy the Committee of Publica- 
tion of the American Sunday-School 
Union, pp. 32. 

We shall seldom be able to add to 
our small series, any thing more un- 
exceptionable than this. 

Our teachers will find some of their 
children already familiar with the 
touching history of **Good Old Ca- 
tharine Prescott:’’ as it was once pub- 
lished in our little periodical. The 
**Boy of Dundee,” will be new to 
them, and not less interesting than 
the former. 

Any Sunday-school scholar, of what- 
ever age, will be richly repaid for 
reading this little book; and indeed it 
ig not suitable for children under ten 
years old, unless their understanding 
and improvement is much more than 
ordinary. ‘Teachers themselves will 
read it with interest and profit, and it 
is so full of incident, that no child can 
read it attentively, without being able 
to give a very complete and connected 
account of it, 


HISTORY OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS; 


With an Account of the American 
Mission established there in 1820. 
Written for the American Sunday- 
School Union. Revised by the 
Committee of Publication. pp. 216. 


The mission which has been so pros- 
perously established in the Sandwich 
Islands, is an object of peculiar inte- 
rest to American Christians. And 
there is no other field of labour, 
which has afforded more fruit to com- 
fort the hearts, and to confirm the 
hopes of those who feel an interest in 
the propagation of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. No Christian, we think, can 
peruse the history which we now 
present to our readers, without feel- 
ing more concern for the salvation of 
the perishing heathen, and more con- 
fidence in the laborious efforts of the 








missionaries of Jesus, than he had 
before. 

We have been highly gratified with 
the plain and simple way in which the 
success of the particular mission re- 
ferred to, has been delineated by the 
writer before us. And our hearts 
rejoice at the abundant evidences 
which are here afforded, of the all-im- 
portant fact, that the purifying reli- 
gion of Jesus, ‘*is profitable for all 
things, having promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come.” 
Our friends will be equally gratified 
with ourselves, we are sure, when 
they have the opportunity to examine 
this work. They will see remarkable 
proof of the power of the gospel, in 
promoting present prosperity, as well 
as in securing the hope of future 
blessedness. 

In 1820, the inhabitants of these 
distant islands, were without God, and 
without hope. Pollution, cruelty, 
and guilt, in every varied shape, held 
dominion among them; and there 
were none of them who inquired after 
God. In April of that year, the little 
band of missionaries who were first 
sent forth, arrived upon their shores. 
In about three years after, another 
small company were added to their 
number; and in five years more, a 
third family of preachers and other 
labourers, joined them in the field. 
At this time, the Lord had done great 
things for them. Before the first 
missionaries arrived, divine providence 
had prepared the way for the gospel, 
by the public abolition of their idola- 
trous and superstitious worship. And 
in the spring of 1828, there were not 
less than fifty-thousand immortal souls 
under religious instruction; about 
twelve places of public worship ; 
above a hundred actual members of 
Christian communion; and congrega- 
tions assembled to hear the word of 
God, amounting sometimes to more 
than five thousand persons. Several 
Christian natives have gone to their 
rest; and the Lord is now adding unto 
his church, such as shall be saved.— 
All this has been actually done, by 
God’s blessing upon the labours of 
American missionaries; and this little 
work gives an interesting and satisfac- 
tory account of all their labours, up to 
the date last mentioned above. 
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These devoted men have had many || 


difficulties to contend with; but they 
have principally arisen from the guilty 
habits and interference of foreigners. 
The crews, and, in some instances, 
the officers of vessels, we blush to 
say, from our own shores—have done 
much to injure the mission; both by 
their wicked conduct at the Islands, 
and by their false representations of it 
at home. The Lord has, however, 
overruled all for good. He excited a 
stronger interest among the natives, 
for their faithful missionaries; and 
thus raised them up protectors, where, 
when they first went out, they ex- 
pected their chief opposition. Ame- 


| 


rican seamen attempted the lives of | 


the missionaries, and the natives as- 
sembled in sufficient numbers to pro- 
tect them against the rage of these 
civilized men—these partakers of 
their own bone and flesh. 

The perusal of this whole work, has 
excited in our minds a still deeper 
interest in the cause of missions, and 
of these missionaries, We feel confi- 
dent, that its clear and indubitable 
statements will tend much to promote 
a missionary spirit, and a desire in 
others to go and do likewise. May 
God bless it to our dear children 
throughout the land, and make it in 
them, the seed of good things, to 
spring up and grow to the glory of 
his name. 


Note.—The memoir of the Rev. Mr. 
Eveleth, which is prefixed to the 
volume, gives a still deeper interest 
to its pages. Mr. E. had, as we are 
told, begun the preparation of the 
history, and had proceeded far in the 
execution of his plan, when all his 
earthly purposes were cut off, and he 
was called to account for this, and all 
his works. He was a most discreet 
and valuable labourer in the cause of 
Sunday-schools; and the Institution 
will long feel, as we are persuaded, 
the influence of the prayers he offered, 
and the efforts he made to sustain and 


extend its operations. 
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THE HISTORY OF GEORGE HICKS. 


By a Sunday-school Teacher. Revised 
by the Committee of Publication of 
the American Sunday-School Union, 
pp- 36. 

This little history is a very valuable 


] 


accession to our di: It was 


pository ° 


written for the American Sunday- 


School Union; and the origin of it, as 


the authoress informs us, was this.— 





**In the village of , there was a 


Sabbath-school. As the children as- 
sembled to be instructed in the things 
of religion, their teacher felt her heart 
deeply interested in their eternal wel- 
fare; for she reflected that they had 
immortal souls. But they were chil- 
dren, and possessed too little know- 
ledge to be instructed by the usual 
manner of conversing upon religion. 


rs 


To awaken their feelings, 


and help 
them to understand the truths of the 
Bible, which it was important for them 
to know and feel—she wrote for them 
the ‘History of George Hicks; in 
order to show them by what means 
the favour of God was to be gain. 
ed.” 

She certainly has succeeded very 
well in the accomplishment of her 
There is great simplicity 
The 
manner of illustrating the doctrines 


in the story, and in the style. 


which puzzled George, was thought, 
in some respects, exceptionable; and 
another method has been adopted. 
We wish intelligent Sunday-sehool 
teachers, of education, would be per. 
suaded to do more in this department 
of the work. They see every week, 
and feel every hour, the pressing 
need of improvement in our small 
books for children, and of an increase 
of their number. Their experience, 
and observation, and good sense, will] 
guide their labours; while their at. 
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tempt, even if it fails, will improve 
their own minds, and qualify them 
still more perfectly for their vocation. 
We hope the history of George Hicks 


will be read by every Sunday-school 
boy in the land. 


For the American Sunday-Sechoo]l Magazine. 
A MEMOIR OF BARBARA EWING; 


By her husband, Greville Ewing. Re- 
vised by the Committee of Publica- 
of the American Sunday-School 
Union. pp. 144, 


The author of this brief memorial of 
departed excellence, is well known as 
an eminent scholar, an able writer, 
and an exemplary Christian minister. 
Of his Greek and English Scripture 
Lexicon, a respectable review says— 
“The thorough acquaintance of the 
respected author, with the niceties of 
the sacred text, and his extensive 
knowledge of the legitimate princi- 
ples of Biblical criticism, impart a 
more than ordinary value to his la- 
bours as a lexicographer of the New 
Testament.” 

The memoir is written with much 
simplicity of style, and, except in the 
minute detail which is given of the 
circumstances of Mrs, Ewing’s death, 
there is, what will be deemed by the 
majority of juvenile readers, a paucity 
of incident. Indeed, it is evident, 
that the main design of the author is, 
to present a delineation of those 
Christian virtues and graces, which 
adorned the subject of the memoir 
when living, and which now embalm 
her memory when dead. But although 
in some measure barren of those 
heart-stirring incidents which are so 
eagerly craved by many readers, yet 
it must not be concluded that the vo- 
lume is devoid of interest. On the 
contrary, it is calculated to produce a 
deep and salutary interest in the mind 
of almost every reader. We sit down 
to its perusal with the recollection, 
of which we are not afterwards per- 
mitted to divest ourselves—that this 
simple record falls from the pen of a 
bereaved husband; one, who, while 
he is keenly sensible of his loss, 
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kisses with holy submission, the hand 
which has smitten him. The very 
simplicity of his style, impresses us 
with a conviction of the intensity of 
his grief; and the artless minuteness 
with which he develops the character 
of the departed, shows us the extent 
and the tenderness of his affection. 
Without any effort of the author, our 
sympathy is excited; and when we 
accompany him in his excursion to the 
falls of the Clyde, and become specta- 
tators of the melancholy accident 
which deprived him of a wife, Chris- 
tianity of an ornament, and the church 
of a **mother in Israel;” when we 
actually seem to witness the anxiety 
and confusion of all, except the la- 
mented sufferer; when we see her 
fortitude, in extreme pain, not permit- 
ting a murmur, and scarcely a groan; 


| her calmness and concern for souls, 
' on the brink of eternity; her last 


melting look of love upon her hus- 
band, and the coolness with which she 
composed herself to pass into the pre- 
sence of her God;—there is in the 
whole, such a combination of dignity, 
affection, and Christian resignation ; 
such an exhibition of the power of 
grace, the triumph of faith, and the 
‘* peace in which a Christian can die,’’ 
—that the heart of the reader is over- 
powered: he admires the dead, and 
weeps with the living. 

To say no more than that this little 
volume is interesting, would be, how- 
ever, to conceal its chief praise. It is 
calculated to be eminently useful. It 
sets before us the instructive example 
of a female, whose early piety, the 
soundness of whose faith, whose cor- 
dial devotedness to the service of her 
Master; whose untiring activity, prac- 
tical wisdom, extensive benevolence, 
devout zeal, and holy resignation,-— 
are fraught with lessons which all 
should learn, which none should for- 

et. 

We hope that many who occupy 
seats in the higher classes of our Sun- 
day-schools, as well as many of our 
teachers, will be attentive and profited 
readers of this little work. We think 
the views of genuine faith and of the 
way of salvation, briefly, clearly, and 
repeatedly stated near the beginning 
of the memoir, excellent, and likely to 
be of use in directing the inquiring 
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and inexperienced, into correct no- 
tions upon the most important of all 
subjects. We shall close this brief 
notice, by quoting one of those state- 
ments to which we have reference. 


**It appears, however, that her 
knowledge of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ was, under God, the effect of 
reading a book, which has been bless- 
ed to many, Doddridge’s Rise and 
Progress cf Religion in the Soul. By 
means of it she saw her guilt and de- 
pravity as a sinner, who, with all 
mankind, had broken the holy and 
spiritual, perfect and eternal, law of 
God; the love of God in giving his 
own Son as a ransom for mankind; 
the suitableness of the Saviour’s atone- 
ment for sin; and the sufficiency of 
the grace of the Holy Spirit, who 
causeth sinners to pass from death 
to life, and worketh in his people to 
will and to do of his good pleasure, 
she received the love of the truth, 
that she might be saved. Believing 
in Christ, she enjoyed the earnest and 
foretaste of heavenly felicity in the 
present possession of eternal life. 
Her prayers and praises became those 
of an adopted child of her heavenly 
Father; and all the duties of her hum- 
ble, devoted, decisive, exemplary, 
and vital Christianity, were, in her 
esteem, honours and blessings, for 
which she never ceased to give the 
most grateful thanks.” 


TESTIMONY OF ECCLESIASTICAL BODIES. 
We have collected under this head 
in our present number, extracts from 
several documents, which have re- 
cently come under our notice. It will, 
we trust, encourage the hearts, and 
strengthen the hands of our teachers, 
to know the estimation in which 
their labours are held; and to see a 
prospect, that they shall be upheld 
and aided in such labours, by those 
whose appointed office it is, to minis- 
ter to all the church in holy things. 


From the Synod of New York. 


‘“‘ The synod feel great satisfaction 
in the increasing interest manifested 








in the churches, on the subject of 
Sabbath-schools. The persevering 
industry and faithfulness of the super- 
intendents and teachers of the schools, 
call for the gratitude, as well as a 
probation of the synod; and while 
they express it with freedom and 
pleasure, they also hope that still 
more will be done to mature and per- 
fect the system of Christian education 
pursued in these schools. The synod 
are constrained to acknowledge, that 
the sessions of the several churches, 
have not heretofore taken that deep 
interest in the schools which was due 
to the souls of the children in their 
several congregations. And they 
hope, that the simultaneous convic- 
tion of negligence, which has been 
awakened in different sections of the 
synod, will lead all ministers and 
elders to feel, that they are the legiti- 
mate guardians of Christian education, . 
and responsible for the purity of doc- 
trine and morals inculcated upon the 
young of their respective congrega- 
tions. The synod regard with satis- 
faction the successful efforts which 
have been made to introduce the study 
of the catechisms of our church, in 
connexion with the Union Questions, 
especially among the youth and chil- 
dren of our own congregations. And 
they hope, that this practice will be 
adopted and discreetly pursued in all 
the churches. 

‘‘ The synod notice, with gratitude 
to Jesus Christ, the increasing number 
of additions to the communion of the 
churches, from the pupils of the Sab- 
bath-schools. And they cannot but 
hope, that the labours of the ministry 
will hereafter be rendered more plea- 
sant and effectual by the early conver- 
sion of great numbers of pupils before 
they leave the schools, and become 
familiar with ‘the sins and follies of 
childhood and youth.’ ” 


From the Synod of New Jersey. 


‘‘ Whereas, the Synod of New 
Jersey consider the religious instruc- 
tion of the rising generation of great 
importance, and worthy of extraordi- 
nary efforts on the part of ministers 
of the gospel and private Christians; 
and whereas the attention of the 
Christian community needs to be 
more fully awakened to the paramount 
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interest and magnitude of the object; 
and whereas it is believed that « regu- 
lar system of Sabbath-school opera- 
tions affords the best facilities for 
communicating such instructions, and 
under the blessing of God proves one 
of the greatest auxiliaries to minis- 
terial usefulness—therefore, 

“1. Resolved—That this synod have 
a deep and growing conviction of the 
usefulness and importance of Sabbath- 
schools. 

“Il. Resolved—That the synod ap- 
point a committee to act in connexion 
with the Sabbath-school societies 
within the bounds of this synod, in 
their efforts to promote the cause of 
Sabbath-schools, and that the com- 
mittee have authority to appoint and 
commission agents, provided that the 
means of their support can be obtain- 
ed, and that the committee also be 
authorized to do whatever else they 
may deem expedient for furthering 
the interests of Sabbath-schools, and 
that the committee be required to 
report to the synod annually. 

“Ill. Resolved—That we recom- 
mend to all the ministers and churches 
in connexion with this body, to make 
special efforts for the improvement 
and enlargement of Sabbath-school 
instruction. 

“In conclusion, the synod have 
only to say, that the more they reflect 
on the power and salutary influence 
of the Sunday-schoo] system, the 
more are they convinced that it has 
been raised up by the great Head of 
the church, to be eminently instru- 
mental in enlightening the ignorant, 
checking the progress of vice, diffus- 
tag the principles of divine truth, and 
in promoting a radical and extensive 
reformation in society; they would 
therefore commend it to the prayers, 
the patronage, and the most devout 
and serious consideration of the 
churches under their care.” 


» 


From the Synod of Pittsburgh. 


A committee being appointed to 
consider a communication from the 
General Agent of the American Sun- 
day-School Union, reported as fol- 
lows: 


| 











‘*Your committee believe that the 
Christian public are already deeply in- 
debted to the American Sunday- 
School Union for their zeal and libe- 
rality. ‘The exertions made by that 
Institution, to establish Sunday-schools 
in every part of our country, to diffuse 
information respecting the best mode 
of conducting them, and to furnish 
books suitable for children and youth, 
will, it is confidently believed, be 
productive of lasting benefit to our 
country, and especially to the church. 
And as it appears that the managers 
are now anxious to extend their opera- 
tions, and need only increased funds 
to enable them greatly to extend the 
sphere of their usefulness, your com- 
mittee recommend the adoption of 
the following resolutions, 

“ist. ‘That it be recommended to 
the members of this synod, to use all 
proper means, to raise funds by public 
collections or otherwise, in aid of the 
American Sunday-Schoo! Union. 

**2d. That it be earnestly recom- 
mended to the members, to use all 


| prudent exertions, to establish Sab- 
| bath-schools 
| wherever needed, and to increase the 
| efficiency of those already existing. 


within their bounds, 


‘6 3d. That it be recommended to 
each member of the synod, to exer- 
cise a general supervision over the 
Sabbath-schools established in his con- 
gregation, and to adopt the method of 
conducting and managing the same, 
in the way judged most adviseable.” 


From the Synod of Virginia. 


‘*Sabbath-schools_ effecting the 
early instruction and conversion of 
children, are beginning to be cherish- 
ed, as part of the happy means of 
the future glory of the church. In 
the days to come, the ranks of the 
church will be filled with children. 
So Christ and the prophets tell us. 
Through Sabbath-schools they are 
coming in. The labour of Christ’s 
kingdom is soon to be performed by 
youth and children, while its councils 
are guided by the wisdom of the 
aged.” 


We learn farther, by the report of 
our General Agent, that the synod of 
the Lutheran Church of west Penn- 
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sylvania, lately held at Bedford, whose 
transactions were all in the German 
language, passed resolutions recom: || 
mending the establishment of Sunday- || 





schools in all their congregations, 
and a vote of thanks to the American 
Sunday-School Union, for their kind 
offer of aid in the work. | 

At the General Synod of the Lu- || 
theran Church, held at Hagerstown, 
(Md.) October 25th, many interesting 
proceedings were had in relation to 
Sunday-schools. The result of their 


deliberations was, a recommendation 














on their part, of the plan of organizing 





a Lutheran Sunday-School Union ; 
which was subsequently organized, | 
under very auspicious circumstances. | 
The Rey. Dr. Schmucker was elected 
president, and Rev. Mr. Herbert, 
corresponding secretary. The society 
is auxiliary to this Institution, and the 
seat of its operations is to be at Gettys- | 
burg. | 
We hope soon to receive an official 
statement of these interesting pro- | 
ceedings; and in the mean time, can- || 
not refrain from expressing the grati- | 
fication we feel, at finding in them so | 
much spirit and decision. 


In view of the wants of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union, the board | 








of managers of the Pittsburg Union, | 
have resolved, with great zeal and 
unanimity, to raise for that institution, 
the sum of $200 annually, for five | 
years. | 

The Washington County S. S. | 
Union, also adopted a resolution to | 
raise from $200 to $400 annually, 
for a like purpose. 

The Synod of Philadelphia, \ately 
held at Carlisle, passed resolutions in 
favour of this Institution; and invited 


into their bounds—recommending to 
the people of their respective churches 
and congregations, to contribute to 
the funds of the Society. 


Three distinguished judges, one of 
whom is on the bench of the supreme 
court, have given their pledge, to 
exert their influence and employ their 
talents in the cause of Sunday-schools; 
and it is not among the least import- 
ant signs of the times, that the influ- 
ence and capacity of the Institution, 
should be forcing itself upon the con- 
sideration of the most wise and enlight- 
ened laymen in our country, 

A very eminent lawyer, holding a 
place in the profession as respectable 
as is held by any member of it, in the 
middle States, lately said—that unless 
something was speedily done to alter 
the character of our population, es- 
pecially in cities and large towns— 
something by which moral education 
can be brought to influence the 
minds, and form the habits of the 
mass of the people,—such a govern- 
ment as ours cannot endure! and that 
he knew of no adequate means now 
using, to effect any perceptible 
change in this respect, but Sunpar- 


SCHOOLS. 


INDIANS. 


The following items of intelligence 
respecting the progress of education, 
moral and religious, among the In- 
dians, cannot be without interest to 
the Sunday-school teacher. We have 
selected them from the Missionary 
Herald, a very valuable Journal of 
missionary proceedings. 


Success of the Indian Missions.— 
The labours of the missionaries of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
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tribes, have been remarkably pros- 
pered during the past year. At the 
stations from which reports have been 
received, it is ascertained that not less 
than 170 Indians have been received 
into the church, and not less than 60 
are now regarded as candidates. 


Books in the Indian Language.— 
One thousand copies of the Gospel of 
Matthew, in the Cherokee language, 
and in the new character, have been 
printed at the Cherokee national 
press, at New Echota. The transla- 
tion was made by the Rev. S. A. 
Worcester, the missionary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, stationed at that 
place, assisted by Mr. Boudinot, the 
editor of the Cherokee Phanix. A 
very large portion of the members 
of the mission churches, and of the 
adults generally, in the nation, are 
now able to read this portion of the 
holy Scriptures. 

A small collection of hymns, con- 
sisting of thirty-three, has been pre- 

ared by the same persons, and printed 
in the same language and character. 

Two small collections of hymns in 
the Seneca language, have recently 
been published, one by the Rev. 
T. S. Harris, missionary at Seneca, 
and the other by Mr. Thayer, the 
teacher at Cattaraugus, aided by inter- 
preters. 

Mr. Harris has also translated and 
Sa ome for publication, in the same 
anguage, the Gospel of Luke, which 
is now in the press of the American 
Bible Society, and is to be printed at 
their expense. 

About sixty hymns have been pre- 


pared in the Choctaw language, by | 
the missionaries of the Board in that | 
The | 
adult Choctaws manifest a new desire | 
to learn to read their own language, | 


nation, and are now in press. 


especially those who have been re- 
cently converted. It is supposed 
that one thousand copies, of which 
the edition consists, will barely sup- 
ply the demand. 


WHAT CAN I Do? 


A few months since, a notice simi- 
lar to the following, was given to each 
child belonging to one of the Sunday- 
schools in Philadelphia: 











To Parents. 


Respected Friends, 

We wish, by monthly collections 
from the children and teachers of our 
Sunday-school, to aid in raising a fund 
for the employment of suitable per- 
sons to establish Sunday-schools in 
different parts of our country. 

Will you do us the favour to allow 
your children to contribute to this 
object, one cent each, on the Sabbath 
preceding the second Monday in each 
month? 

In behalf of the school, 
, Superintendent. 


Several dollars have been contri- 
buted by the children, since the no- 
tices were distributed. Two little 
girls have formed a library, composed 
partly of books which they have ob- 
tained from their friends, (about 50 
volumes, ) and intend loaning them at 
a cent per week, and appropriating 
the proceeds to the missionary fund. : 

Who can read this little fact, with- 
out admiring the influence of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, and earnestly 
desiring its extension to every part of 
our happy land? Wherever such a 
desire exists, it will be manifested by 
some efforts in the cause. It matters 
not what our situation in life may be— 
in poverty, obscurity, childhood, or 
old age,—we shall feel it an honour 
and a privilege to do any thing for 
our God, and our fellow creatures. 
The example here presented will, it 
is hoped, induce many young persons 
to inquire, ‘What can I render to 
the Lord, for all his goodness to me?” 


ILLINOIS. 

A missionary, settled over a village 
in Illinois, where there are between 
one and two thousand persons em- 
ployed in working the lead mines, 
writes as follows, under date of July 
27, 1829. 

‘“*We commenced a Sabbath-school 
yesterday, with 45 scholars.—The 
improvement of the rising generation, 
is the hope of the church in these 
wilds of the American continent, 
There is a multitude of adults and 
children half-grown, who cannot tell 




















1829. Moneys Received. $83 
a letter of the alphabet. My class | members of his church and con- 

. . . gregation, (%15 50 before paid) per 
yesterday consisted of nme A BC} ey. 5. &. Welch and A. Richard- 
scholars, several of whom are more | son, Esq.” #9 50 

. ° 99 | Rev. Stephen Thurston, West Prospect, 
than Jive feet high. ale ae Maine, by members of his church 
The pecuniary means of the indi- | and congregation, per Rev. J. E. 
: ° : | Welch 30 00 
vidual w rites thus, are very || ’ 
ae ho wri : dips y Rev. Stephen A. Loper, Hampden, 
limited; yet when in this part of the Maine, by members of his church 
country a few months since, he made oe a per Rey. J. E. P 
‘ . Weich, 0 00 
a donation to the American Sunday- Rev. Daniel Chessman, by friends in 
School Union of Jifty dollars, being Hallowell, Maine, per Rev. J. E. 
Welch, 30 00 
all the money he had, except enough Rev. George Shepard, Hallowell, 
to bear his expenses to the field of his Maine, by members of his church 
a ° and congregation xr Rey. J. E. 
missionary labour. Such an instance wa ne wk 
of liberality deserves to be recorded. Rev. Joshua L. Wilson, D. D., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, by members of his con- 
NOTICE. gregation, per W. B. Tappan, 30 00 
¥ ‘ Rev. S. C. Henry, Cranbury, N. J., 
The offer of premiums made in the by members of his congregation, per 
May number of this Magazine, must G. W. Maylin, 30 00 
b a 1 . ; Fs | Rev. James B. Hardenburg, New 
€ considered as withdraw n, afte! Brunswick, N. J., by ladies of his 
January 3. 1830. congregation, per. G. W. Maylin, 30 00 
Rey. James W. Alexander, Trenton, 
Christmas and New Year Presents. N. J., by pecagenecg hm eer and 
ye . congregation, per G. W. Maylin, 30 00 
—Two original books, of different || prey. Philip C. Hay, Newark, N. J., 
size and character, have been prepar- by members of his church and con- 
: gregation, per G. W. Maylin, 35 00 


ed and published as presents for the 
approaching holidays. It is hoped 
they will be profitable as well as ac- 
ceptable gifts. 


To Auxiliary Societies.—We have 


already sent abroad most of our an- } 


nual circulars, to our auxiliary socie- 
ties, asking for the information they 
may severally afford, as to the state 
and progress of Sunday-schools in 
their respective districts. We have 
distributed it in a pamphlet form, to 
save expense of postage; and we have 
been thus seasonable on our part, that 
no excuse might be made for an un- 
seasonable reply. 





MONEYS received by the American Sunday- 
School Union, from October 12th, to No- 
vember 12th, 1829, inclusive. 


I. MINISTERS MEMBERS FOR LIFE, 
By the payment of thirty dollars, and 
upwards. 

Rev. Silas Stearns, Bath, Maine, by 








Il. OTHER MEMBERS FOR LIFE, 


By the payment of thirty dollars and 


upwards, 


David H. Mason, 30 00 
Matthias W. Baldwin, 30 00 
James M. Cummings, Chesnut street, 

Boston, by his mother, per Rev. J. E. 

Welch, 30 00 
Nathaniel Burt, in addition to §30 be- 

fore paid, 50 00 
John Cooper, 30 00 


Ill. ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS, 


By the payment of three dollars and 
upwards. 


Hon. Charles Ewing, Trenton, N. J., 


1830, per G. W. Maylin, $3 
Hon. S. L. Southard, do. 1830, per 

G. W. Maylin, 3 
Samuel R. Hamilton, Esq. do., 1830, 

per G. W. Maylin, 3 
His Ex. Peter D. Vroom, 1829, 5 
Hon. Theo. Frelinghuysen, V. P., do. 5 





* In our last, $17 was acknowledged from 
the South Parish, Bath, Maine, 5 of which 
was afterwards transferred to the life member- 
ship of Rev. Mr. Stearns, by request of Dea- 
cons F. Clarke and L. Houghton, which makes 
up the amount of §30. 











$84 
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Moneys Received. 


December. 








IV. MISSIONARY FUND. 


ry Subscriptions to constitute 
the following Sovieties Auxiliary. 


Harmony, Ky., S. 5S. 3 
St. John’s Ch. New London, ~ Roads, Pa. 3 
Duck Creek, Ohio, S. S. 3 
Zion, S. S., Middletown, Ohio, 3 
Morlattin, Pa., S. S. 3 


Donations. 
From St. John’s Episcopal Fem. S. 5S. 
Collection at Philadelphia S. S. Concert 
of Prayer, for November, of which, 
$1 is from Fem. S. S., First Presb. 
Church, 10 80 


V. DONATIONS TO THE GENERAL FUND. 


Prof. Thomas C. 
Maine, per Rey. J. 
A. Richardson, Esq. 

*John Fiske, Bangor, Maine, 

*James Crosby, do. 

*B. & S. S. Crosby, do. 

"Individuals, do. 

*Collections in do. 

*Caleb C. Billings, do. 

*Jacob M‘Gaw, do. 

*A Friend to S. S. U., do. 

*Do. do. 

*Do. do. 

*Gentlemen in Augusta, Maine, 

*Ladies in do. 

*Friends in Warren, Maine, 

*Thos J. Conant, Waterville, do. 

*Asa Redington, do. 

*N. Gilman, do. 

*Timothy Brutell, do. 

*Several Friends, do. 

*Elizabeth Codman Goram, do. 

*Friends in Norridgwock, Maine, 

° Winthrop, do- 

*Collections in do. 

*Friends in N. Livermore, do. 

*J. Emery, Norway Village, do. 

*Collections in do. 

° “ Oxford Assoc. do. 

*Friends in Saco, do. 

° “ Bloomfield, do. 

*Collection at Belfast, do. 

*T wo persons in Portland, do. 

Col. Richard Varick, New York, in ad- 
dition to $100 before paid, 

James Brown, Albany, N. Y. 

Sydney E. Morse & Co., N. Y. 

Roswell Keeler, do. 

Daniel Aukley, do. 

Orrin Thompson, do. 

Sundry individuals in Chilicothe, Ohio, 
per D. H. Coyner, 


$1 50 


Upham, Brunswick, 
E. Welch and 
$10 00 
5 00 
5 00 
3 00 
6 00 
15 75 
5 00 
5 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
17 41 
14 16 
9 95 
5 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 


2 00 


2 00 


100 00 
15 00 
5 00 
10 00 
20 00 
10 00 


731 
VI. FROM AUXILIARY SOCIETIES, 


And from Individuals in payment for 
voks. 


Burlingtoa, N. J., S. S. 9 03 


a 


° Per Rey. J. E. Welch. 











Cape May, do., S. S. 
Camden, do., S. S. 
Chambersburg, Pa., S. S. 
Courtland, Alabama, per W. Lyme, 
Dis. Columbia S. S. U. 
Danville, Ky., per J. Huber, 
Dauphin Co., Pa., S. S. U. 80 00 
Dublin, Geo., per H. B. Hathaway, 30 00 
Evesham, N. J., S. S. 8 03 
Fayette Co., Ky., S.S. U. 150 00 
Fairfield, Va., S. S. 8 40 
Germantown, St. Luke’s S. S. 4 
Gettysburg, Pa., S. S. 10 50 
Harrodsburg, Ky., S. S. 44 25 
Hopewell, Pa., S. S. 2 42 
Luzerne Co., Pa., S. S. U. 6 67 
Lewistown, Pa., S. S. 5 35 
Lewisburg, Va., S. S. 15 31 
Lancaster Co., Pa., S. S. U. 7 81 
Lancaster, Pa., per G. Bryan, 15 00 
Mauch Chunk, Pa., S. S. 3 90 
Marietta, Pa., S. S. 1 08 
Massachusetts S. S. U. 208 66 
Montgomery Square, Pa., 12 26 
Mount Vernon, Pa., S. S. 7 30 
New York Depository, 1270 00 
New Castle Female S. S. 213 
New Haven, Conn., per H. Peck, 100 00 
New Castle Co., Del., §. S. U. 20 00 
New Hampshire S. S. U. 89 50 
Norwich, Conn., Per R. Hubbard, 200 00 
N. Carolina Book Comp. per J. W. 
Douglass, 
Norfolk, Va., S. S. 
Oxford, Pa., S. S. 


10 01 
1 87 
20 00 
40 00 
200 00 
2 00 


26 


23 00 
5 29 
6 31 


Philadelphia. 


First Baptist Ch. S. S. 1 38 
United Brethren S. S. 3 90 
Fifth Baptist Ch. S. S. 8 23 
Meth. Ebenezer S. S. 2 90 
First Presb. Female S. S. 4 23 
Central S. S. 4 43 
Crown street Ch. Fem. S. S. 3°74 
Meth. Associated Ch. S. S. 2 52 
Brainard S. S. 10 00 
Directors of Publie Schools, 461 
Meth. Nazareth S. S. 5 09 
“ Bethlehem S. S. 15 00 

Union S. S. Assoc., N. L. 45 07 

Princeton, N. J., per Rev. R. B. Patton, 21 10 

Pittsburg, Pa., S. S. U. 162 71 

Schellsburg, Pa., S. S. 8 70 

Stroudsburg, Pa., S. S. 5 75 

Trenton & Lamberton S. S., per Rev. 
J. E. Welch, 

Tinicum, Pa., S. S. 

Woodbury, N. J., 5. 5S. 

Wheeling, Va., per Curtis & M‘Kee, 

Winchester, ‘Tenn., S. S. 

Woodstown S. S. 

York, Upper Canada, per E. Leslie & 
Sons, 

Sales to individuals and schools, not par- 
ticularised by the purchasers, in the 
city and elsewhere, 


15 17 
7 67 
5 12 
200 00 
5 00 
36 


40 00 














